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Douglas Rigney, General Manager of A.H. Grebe & Co., at the mike 
of WRMU, the world’s only marine broadcast station. 
See “The Back Page” of this issue, page 64. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


elcome to the Spring Journal! AWA 

has been fully involved in 2019’s ac- 
tivities, including new exhibits, on-air 
events, planning for new construction, 
preparing for the August Convention, and 
our very successful Radio Fab Lab program. 
In response to member requests, this issue 
includes three new features. First, Joe Fell 
has prepared a calendar of planned “On the 
Air” events for the remainder of the year in 
order to give everyone plenty of time to plan 
ahead. This feature will appear in the 
“Membership News” section of each issue 
and will be updated as needed. Next, in 
order to allow more time to plan for the 
Convention, this issue includes a registra- 
tion card and a convenient six-page insert 
describing Convention activities, including 
details about the Old Equipment Contest. 
This information is current as of date of 
publication; please check the AWA website 
for any updates. Finally, we have included a 
summary of the AWA Awards Rules, which 
were adopted by the Board in 2017. Any 
AWA member may nominate an individual 
or an organization for recognition. Please 


submit your nomination to the Awards Co- 
ordinator (see Page 2 of this issue) by July 
1. A complete list of past AWA Awards re- 
cipients is available at the AWA website. 

With this issue, I’m pleased to introduce 
a new Journal contributor. John Okolow- 
icz’s informative Feature Article details a 
fascinating and little-known story in the 
history of loudspeakers, and is a perfect 
lead-in to our “Loudspeakers” Convention 
theme. John is actually a returning AWA 
writer, who has previously contributed to 
the OTB and the AWA Review. Although I 
had originally planned to include two Fea- 
ture Articles in this issue, the second Fea- 
ture will appear in the next issue. 

Remember—if you want to buy or sell a 
part, manual or piece of gear, personal clas- 
sifieds are free for members. Also—if your 
antique radio organization is not listed in 
our “Membership News” section, we’d be 
glad to list your meetings an/or events, 
whether or not you are affiliated with AWA. 
My contact information is on Page 2. 

I hope to see you at the Convention! 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Hi Everyone, 


AWA 2109 Annual Convention 


I would like to invite everyone to attend 
the 2019 AWA Annual Convention to be 
held Tuesday, August 13, through Saturday, 
August 17, at the RIT Inn in Rochester, 
New York. The dual themes of the 2019 
Convention will be “Evolution of the Loud- 
speaker” and “Audio Brands”. The Conven- 
tion will start Tuesday night with a buffet 
dinner and run through the auction on Sat- 
urday. There will be lots of fellowship, in- 
teresting presentations, a vintage electronics 
flea market, a book sale, food events every 
day including the 2019 Annual Banquet on 
Friday, an equipment contest, and concludes 


with the auction on Saturday. 

If you register online or by mail before 
August Ist, the registration fee is $60 — the 
same as it has been for several years. How- 
ever, if you register after August Ist either 
online, by mail, or in person at the Conven- 
tion, registration will be $65. AWA has to 
provide numbers for meals and other 
arrangements to the hotel no later than a 
week before the event. Registrations after 
August Ist cause AWA to incur extra costs 
that could be avoided by more timely regis- 
trations. We will still welcome in-person 
registrations at the Convention for those 
whose plans might change at the last 
minute. But, we encourage you to submit 
your registrations prior to August Ist to help 
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AWA control the cost of the Convention. 


AWA Review Editor Eric Wenaas to 
Retire; Timothy Martin Appointed 
AWA Review Editor 

Please join me in conveying a major 
thank you to Eric Wenaas for his incredibly 
fine job as AWA Review Editor. Also, I 
want to welcome Tim Martin as the new 
AWA Review Editor. I am confident he will 
carry on the high standards set by his pre- 
decessors. Please read the announcement 
on this change of AWA Review Editor in 
this issue of the AWA Journal. 


Ham Shack Development Fund 
Campaign 

The Ham Shack Development Fund has 
been established to fund a new addition to 
the Museum Building, which will house a 
major new exhibit dedicated to Amateur 
radio. The campaign goal is $165,100 and 
to date, AWA has received 137 donations 
totaling $90,600. Your generous donation 
will help us achieve our goal. Thanks for 
your generosity—every donation helps. 


Radio Fab Lab: STEM Classes Mini 
Series 2019 

This winter, 20 home-schooled young- 
sters completed an eight hour set of Radio 
Fab Lab courses held in four sessions. The 
four classes covered learning about pho- 
tons, LEDs and making a photon commu- 
nicator; transmitters, transistors and mak- 
ing a crystal controlled transmitter; an in- 
troduction to Amateur Radio and making 
an antenna; and Tool Time—an introduc- 
tion to the use of many different tools. The 
feedback was very positive and Museum 
Staff had a wonderful time with these stu- 
dents. Thanks to Dean Faklis for organiz- 
ing, planning, and leading three of the RFL 
sessions. Thanks also to Ed Gable, Curator 
Emeritus, for planning and leading the Am- 
ateur Radio session. Dan Waterstraat orga- 
nized the procurement of parts for the pro- 
jects. It was a team effort with Tom Bavis, 
Peter Schuch, Mike Migliaccio, and Ed 
Borghi also participating. 
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AWA Offers a Junior Historian 
Program 

AWA now offers a chance for teens aged 
12 to 18 to become Junior Historians at the 
Museum. This is an opportunity for stu- 
dents to learn about the history of technolo- 
gies at the Museum and to present one or 
more exhibits to visitors on tours. Junior 
Historians will gain experience in presen- 
tational and interpersonal skills while learn- 
ing the histories of technologies that have 
become basic components of our everyday 
life. We just had the first student sign up 
for the program and she is thrilled to be part 
of this new learning adventure. Who 
knows—these Junior Historians may be- 
come full Historians. 


Make Preservation of 
Communication History your Legacy 
for Future Generations 

Help AWA provide for the preservation 
and sharing of communications history by 
making a charitable gift to AWA through 
your will or trust. There are many creative 
and flexible options that can benefit you, 
your loved ones and AWA in its commit- 
ment to preserving history. If you are up- 
dating your will or trust, consult your tax 
advisor on the many options available. 

With the passage of the Protecting Amer- 
icans from Tax Hikes Act of 2015, individ- 
uals, age 70’ and older, may direct any sum 
up to $100,000 directly from an IRA to any 
qualified charitable organization, including 
Antique Wireless Association, EIN 16- 
1501004. While this outright gift would not 
produce a charitable income tax deduction, 
it would fulfill your required minimum dis- 
tribution requirement without increasing 
your taxable income. Again, please consult 
your tax advisor to determine whether this 
is a financially attractive option for you. 


AWA “Museum Sparks” 

Museum Sparks is a quarterly electronic 
newsletter for the Friends of the Antique 
Wireless Museum membership classes. The 
publication is a newsletter style publication 
with news of what is happening at AWA 
and the Museum and informing members 


of future events and activities. It is pub- 
lished quarterly about the first of the 
months of January, April, July and Septem- 
ber. AWA members will find that Museum 
Sparks is an interesting supplement to the 
AWA Journal and AWA Facebook page for 
ongoing news. Past issues of Museum 
Sparks are posted and available on the 
AWA website at http://www.antiquewire- 
less.org/museum-sparks. html. 


Visitors to the Antique Wireless 
Museum 
Your Museum welcomes over 2000 


visitors each year. This year we will have 
almost 300 young visitors ranging in age 
from 8 to 21. What a fantastic opportunity 
to leverage the world-class AWA collection 
into an educational experience for “kids” of 
all ages, but especially for the younger 
folks. Young minds are like sponges look- 
ing for information and inspiration in their 
lives. Wouldn’t it be cool if we “sparked” 
their imagination to be the next Marconi, 
Armstrong, Bardeen or Bodmer? 

Regards, and see you in August at the 
Convention. 

Bob Hobday, N2EVG 


AWA Review Editor Eric Wenaas to Retire 
Timothy Martin Appointed AWA Review Editor 


c the fall of 2015, when it became ap- 
parent that AWA Review Editor Robert 
Murray’s debilitating illness would mean 
that he could not continue as Editor, Eric 
Wenaas and David Bart co-edited the 
2016 AWA Review on an emergency 
basis. With amazing effort, they produced 
an excellent Review. For the next three is- 
sues, Eric agreed to be editor with the 
caveat that AWA look for a replacement 
Editor so that he could return to his many 
activities including the book he is writing. 
During Eric’s tenure, each issue of the 
Review has been outstanding, and he has 
set a very high bar for the next Editor. 

I am pleased to announce that after the 
2019 Review is published, Timothy Mar- 
tin WB2VVQ, of Lee, Massachusetts, 
will assume the position of AWA Review 
Editor. A member of AWA for over 40 
years, Tim retired from General Dynam- 
ics where he was an electrical and sys- 


tems engineer for 42.5 years. He is a pro- 
fessional engineer and a member of 
IEEE. Tim worked closely with Eric as 
Assistant Editor for the production of the 
2019 Review. 

Eric Wenaas maintains extremely high 
standards for his work which has been re- 
flected in the high quality of the Reviews 
under his editorial leadership. Working 
with Tim, Eric notes that Tim also main- 
tains and achieves high standards. Eric 
has made the recommendation that Tim- 
othy Martin be named AWA Review Edi- 
tor, which I have accepted. 

AWA owes Eric Wenaas a major thank 
you for his incredibly fine job as Editor of 
the AWA Review. Also, I want to welcome 
Tim Martin as the new AWA Review Edi- 
tor. I am confident that he will carry on 
the high standards set by his predecessors. 

Robert Hobday 

Director 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 
it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA Journal, 


E-mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 

Mark your calendar! Beginning with this 
issue, a schedule of all on-air events for the 
upcoming year will appear in this section of 
the Journal—please note the boxed listing 
on this page. The Amateur Radio column 
will continue to feature a complete discus- 
sion of these events. 


AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Tuesday evening, August 13, 2019 - 
Saturday, August 17, 2019 

The 2019 AWA Convention will be a 
fun-filled, educational, and entertaining op- 
portunity to renew old friendships and make 
many new friends. We are continuing the 


low pricing for the Flea Market. And, - 


buyer’s access to the Flea Market is free. 
That’s right, one and all are invited to 
browse and purchase those bargains in the 
Flea Market. If you only want to sell in the 
Flea Market, a Vendor’s Pass is only $30 
for as many days and as many spaces as you 
wish. But—we invite you to register for the 
Convention and all it offers, and you get a 
Flea Market Vendor’s Pass for free. THIS 
IS TRULY A GREAT DEAL! 

Remember, registration to the Conven- 
tion includes the free dessert social, free ad- 
mission to the Antique Wireless Museum 
and entrance to all Convention events in- 
cluding the Saturday auction. Convention 
registration is $60 if your pre-registration 1s 


2019 / 2020 AWA “ON AIR” EVENT DATES 
Bruce Kelley | November 9-10, November 16-17 


Linc Cundall 
AM QSO 
John Rollins 


February 15-16 
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January 8-9, January 11-12 


March 11-12, March 14-15 


received on or before August Ist. Registra- 
tions received after August Ist will be $65. 
While AWA welcomes all registrations in- 
cluding walk-ins, we must commit to num- 
bers for meals and plan events a week in 
advance with the hotel. AWA incurs extra 
costs with late reservations that hopefully 
can be avoided. An early registration also 
assures your reservation for meals. We are 
doing all we can to hold the line on the cost 
of registration. Your help in this regard is 
appreciated. 

Don’t forget our Welcome Dinner on 
Tuesday night, the free dessert social on 
Wednesday night, the Collins Collector 
Diner on Thursday night, and, of course, 
the AWA Annual Banquet on Friday night. 

The Key and Telegraph Seminar returns 
this year with Bill Burns and the Midnight 
Restorations session returns with master re- 
storer Robert Lozier. 

The Members’ Meeting is a great time to 
catch up accomplishments and future plans 
for AWA and your Antique Wireless Mu- 
seum. AWA officers and Museum staff will 
be there to answer your questions. 

A special thanks to Chris Bacon and 
Geoff Bourne who have come up with a 
fabulous set of contest rules centered on 
this year’s dual convention themes of “Evo- 
lution of Loudspeakers” and “Audio 
Brands.” 

TO MAKE ROOM RESERVATIONS 
AT THE RIT INN at the special Convention 
rate, you must call 585-359-1800. DO NOT 
USE the 800 number. You will 
not be able to book your room 
at the special Convention room 
rate if you use the 800 tele- 
phone number. 

We believe that the 2019 
AWA Convention will be a 
great time for all. And, don’t 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make out your check to Antique Wireless Association and 


send it to AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


forget, as always your spouse or significant 
other gets in for free. A complete agenda 
and registration card are included with this 
issue of the Journal. See you August 13th! 


Recurring Meetings 


° The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — meets six times a year, offering 
seminars, swap meets, equipment contests 
and the annual Radiofest. Meeting dates, 
activities and locations are listed at 
http://www.antique-radios.org/schedule.html. 
For more information about ARCI please 
visit our website at http://www.antique- 
radios.org/index.html or contact our P.R. Di- 
rector, Art Bilski at (630) 739-1060, or you 
can email us at: clubinfo@antique- 
radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above ad- 
dress; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail KAR- 
LKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society — 
For info on current meetings, call the CHRS 
hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

° CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcasting, 
Inc., located in a building that is now on the 
National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 


mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at cc-awa.org. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of every month. Location: Telford 
Community Center, Hamlin Ave., Telford, 
PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 includes sub- 
scription to the club’s online newsletter The 
Oscillator. For further info contact DVHRC, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901, or 
find us on the Web at www.dvhrc.com, or 
phone (267) 354-1395. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and fall. 
A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published bi- 
monthly. Event postings, announcements, pho- 
tos and other features are available on HVRA 


CORRECTION 


Dear Readers, 

I am writing to admit to an editing 
lapse of epic proportion in the Feature 
article on the Westinghouse AA Ampli- 
fier in the last (Winter) issue. In not less 
than 14 places I used the “DB receiver” 
designation for the RB receiver. The 
Westinghouse DB is, of course, the 
Westinghouse crystal detector. Please 
forgive me. 


— Eric Wenaas 
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website: www.hvra.org. Membership is 
$20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

* Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

* Indiana Historical Radio Society — Ac- 
tive since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), 
May (2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Greenfield). 
Flea market, old equipment contest, and auc- 
tion at all events. Meet details and club info at 
website www. indianahistoricalradio.org. 
$15.00 annual dues includes the JHRS Bulletin 
published quarterly. Contact Herman Gross, 
W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 
46902, 765-459-8308, email w9itt@ com- 
cast.net. | 

° London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shansOla@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@verizon.net. Website 
www.imaatc.org. 

¢ The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
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or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njarc.org. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

° Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month at 
Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike McCrow 503-730- 
4639; e-mail: trannyS3@comcast.net. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at Spencer’s Smokehouse 
and BBQ, 9900 NE 23rd St., Midwest City 
Ok 73141. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Social- 
izing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets on 
second Saturday in April and October at 8 
a.m., Midwest City Community Center, 100 
N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. 
Membership $15/year including monthly 
Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim Collings 


AWA NETS eastern times) 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: Various 
3840 kHz, AM, 7PM held only during EDT 
3837 kHz, AM, 4PM held only during EST 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 


MONDAY: 
1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 

NCS Monday, Jeff-W3JW 
Wednesday, Roy-WA2TWS 

NCS Friday, Doug-WA3DSP 


at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ cox.net. 
Website: www.okvre.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets at 7:00 p.m. on the second Wednes- 
day of every month, at the Ottawa Archives, 
100 Tallwood Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. Auctions are held in May and Oc- 
tober. Please see www.ovre.org or call Paul 
Guibord (613-523-1315) for details. 

¢ The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiquera- 
dios. org, email President Chris Wells at ra- 
dioactiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone 
Treasurer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 


Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon 
Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. 
Membership $15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o 
Dan Casey, 10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., 
Pleasant Plain, OH 45162 or call Dan Casey 
at (513) 265-8466 or e-mail dansradioland@ 
gmail.com 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon-Lake, TX 7813334:miam: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC. htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www.vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


Summary of Minutes 


SEPTEMBER 8, 2018 
SPECIAL AWA BOARD MEETING 

A special meeting of the Board was called 
to order by Deputy Director, Robert Hobday 
at 12:04 p.m. on Saturday, September 8, 
2018, in the Conference Center at the AWA 
Museum complex in Bloomfield, NY. 
Eleven officers and trustees were in atten- 
dance. Four attended by telephone connec- 
tion. Pursuant to the Bylaws, sufficient no- 
tice was given announcing the meeting. 
Hobday declared a quorum. 

Deputy Director Hobday referred to two 
motions before the Board from the Nomi- 
nating Committee. The first motion was 
read: “Whereas the previous Director, Mr. 
Thomas Peterson, Jr., has resigned his post, 
the AWA Nominating Committee moves 
that Mr. Robert Hobday be elected as the 
Board of Trustees Director.” 

Hobday requested additional nominations 
from the floor three times. None were heard. 
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In discussion, Secretary Hopkins, speaking 
for the Board, thanked Hobday for his many 
years of service as Deputy Director. Asked 
about his prospects of remaining active in 
the new Director’s role, Hobday responded, 
“As long as I can be active and positive 
about the job.” Hobday announced he 
would bring new people into the manage- 
ment chain and welcomed the opportunity 
to work with the Board and future Deputy 
Directors. 

In a roll call vote, members were re- 
quested to vote Yea, Nay or to abstain. All 
eleven votes were registered as Yea. Secre- 
tary Hopkins declared the motion to be ap- 
proved unanimously by the Board. 

The second motion from the Nominating 
Committee read: “Whereas the Deputy Di- 
rector Robert Hobday has been elected as 
Director, the AWA Nominating Committee 
moves that Mr. Bruce Roloson be elected as 
the Board of Trustees Deputy Director.” 
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Director Hobday requested additional 
nominations from the floor three times. 
None were heard. Richard Neidich, Nomi- 
nating Committee Chair, referred to prior 
discussions about the proper fit of persons 
to specific tasks. Bruce Roloson’s record 
and skills match the expectations for 
Deputy Director. This position fills more 
than a simple line of authority. Roloson has 
already indicated his willingness to serve in 
the position. He plans to work on major 
projects requiring attention, to include a 
Museum training program. 

In a roll call vote, members were re- 
quested to vote Yea, Nay or to abstain in 
the vote for Deputy Director. All eleven 
votes were registered as Yea. Secretary 
Hopkins declared the motion to be ap- 
proved unanimously by the Board. 

The Board meeting adjourned at 12:23 
p.m. . 

Respectfully submitted by William L. 
Hopkins, Secretary 


NOVEMBER 4, 2018 
AWA BOARD MEETING 

The meeting was called to order by Di- 
rector, Robert Hobday at 1:14 p.m. on No- 
vember 4, 2018, in the Conference Center 
at the AWA Museum complex in Bloom- 
field, NY. 

Present were sixteen officers and trustees. 
Three attended by telephone conference con- 
nection. Hobday declared a quorum. Minutes 
of the May 6 and September 8 Board Meet- 
ings were approved unanimously. 

Director Hobday welcomed Duncan 
Brown, Alexander MacMillen and Michael 
Migliaccio to their new posts on the Board. 
Hobday thanked Richard Neidich and his 
Nominating Committee for proposing the 
new members and for their nomination of an 
additional Deputy Director for the organiza- 
tion. 

Officers nominated to serve for 2019 
were: Robert Hobday, Director; Bruce 
Roloson, Deputy Director; Michael Migli- 
accio, Second Deputy Director; William 
Hopkins, Secretary; Stanley Avery, Trea- 
surer; Lynn Bisha, Curator. Hobday re- 
quested additional nominations from the 
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floor three times. None were heard. The 
slate was elected unanimously. 

Director Hobday brought the Financial 
Report forward from the 2018 Membership 
Meeting. An important segment of revenue 
is through eBay sales that are almost exclu- 
sively of non-accessioned items. As a char- 
tered museum in New York, the AWA is not 
allowed to sell accessioned items until they 
have been duly de-accessioned, following 
strict guidelines. By law, any revenues re- 
ceived from de-accessioned items must ben- 
efit the collection, not the organization. Of 
the approximately 700 items sold in 2018 at 
the Spring Auction in May and on eBay, up 
to twenty-five were de-accessioned dupli- 
cates of lesser quality than the items in the 
collection. In discussion it was decided to 
assure that an audit trail of these special sales 
be created to document compliance. 

There were two non-recurring expendi- 
tures in 2018. One was payment of $2,600 
for inclusion of the Museum into the 
brochures and maps produced by the Finger 
Lakes advertising partnership. The other 
was for capital expenditures for necessary 
improvements to the Conference Center 
(Bldg. 4) and final shipment costs of $3,500 
for the last of the VOA exhibit artifacts 
from California. The organization’s assets 
in savings were higher, amounting to $2.6 
million. An amount of $20,000 from that 
fund was used to support the recent capital 
improvements. 

A funding plan for the Museum addition 
to house an operating ham radio station total- 
ing 1,400 sq. ft. and a registrar’s office total- 
ing 200 sq. ft. was proposed. A motion was 
made to reach out to the membership in a 
fund drive for the project that will total 
$160,000 and to deposit all donations into the 
Development Fund. Significant initial fund- 
ing has already been indicated. After discus- 
sion, the motion was approved unanimously. 

Director Hobday announced the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Director Michael Migliac- 
cio to chair a committee on disaster plan- 
ning, which will include plans for a sprin- 
kler system in the Museum. It was agreed 
that preparedness for disasters will encom- 
pass a broad spectrum of dangers. A report 
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from the committee is expected at the latest 
by May 2019. 

Entrance fees to the Museum were dis- 
cussed. The fee established in 2013 at the 
Museum opening was $7 per adult. En- 
trance fees at neighboring regional muse- 
ums presently average $13 without guided 
tours. The AWA Museum always offers 
tours, most averaging sixty to ninety min- 
utes. Some museums offer free admission 
up to 18 or 19 years of age. Reduction of 
$1 for seniors and some reduction for fam- 
ilies on a future increase were discussed. A 
motion was made to increase the entrance 
fee to $10, effective immediately, with a $1 
reduction for seniors and active service 
members, and youth up to 18 years would 
pay no entrance fee. The motion was ap- 
proved unanimously. 

The membership fee for “Friends of the 
Museum” is presently at $30. Free admis- 
sion to the Museum at this membership 
level is not enough of an incentive to en- 
courage new enrollees. At present, only 
twenty-one “Friends” are listed. A motion 
was made to lower the “Friends” annual 
membership fee to $20. The motion was ap- 
proved. 

Richard Neidich announced work on a 
new website prototype. The content and 
look of the opening page of a website is 
critical. Features will include buttons and 
shortcuts for quick navigation through the 
webpages. The new site must have two 
things: appeal and valuable content. The 
beta test site will include some experimen- 
tal features. Neidich invited all members to 
suggest and provide exciting, meaningful 
materials. Neidich also asked members to 
suggest other websites on the net that 
demonstrate innovative techniques. Main- 
tenance of the Museum website cannot rely 
on just one or two contributors. 

The Board meeting adjourned at 3:17 
p.m. 

Respectfully submitted by William L. 
Hopkins, Secretary 


NOVEMBER 4, 2018 


AWA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
The meeting was called to order by Di- 
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rector Robert Hobday at 12:38 p.m. on No- 
vember 4, 2018, in the Conference Center 
of the AWA Museum Complex in Bloom- 
field, NY. Present were sixteen officers and 
trustees. Three attended by telephone con- 
ference connection. Hobday declared a 
quorum. The Minutes of the Membership 
Meeting of November 6, 2017 were ap- 
proved unanimously. Hobday announced 
the resignation of Roy Wildermuth in Sep- 
tember 2018 from the Board and the conse- 
quent removal of his name on the 2018 
proxy ballot. 

By proxy vote the membership approved 
the re-election of five and the first-time 
election of three trustees to the Board. From 
a total of 271 proxy ballots, of which 268 
were properly completed, 266 voted for, 
one against and one abstained. Trustees 
elected to serve the term to expire in 2021 
were Stanley Avery, Michael Migliaccio 
(new trustee), David Bart, James Kreuzer, 
John Terrey, and Morgan Wesson. Alexan- 
der MacMillen (new trustee) was elected to 
serve the term to expire in 2019 and Dun- 
can Brown (new trustee) to serve the term 
to expire in 2020. No nominations were 
presented from the floor. A motion to ac- 
cept the proxy vote was passed unani- 
mously. Hobday declared to the member- 
ship present the election of trustees serving 
until 2021 (6), 2020 (1), and 2019 (1). 

Director Hobday submitted the financial 
report for 2018, showing $167,000 in rev- 
enue, including the transfer of $52,000 
from the development fund to offset ex- 
penses of $245,000. The net loss of $77,602 
was caused by capital expenses amounting 
to $109,000, part of which included over- 
run in necessary improvements to the Con- 
ference Center. Attendance at the 2018 An- 
nual Convention increased modestly with a 
profit of $1,600. The financial report was 
approved unanimously. 

Director Hobday and Deputy Director 
Bruce Roloson expressed their appreciation 
to Board for its support at their election on 
September 8. Hobday thanked the Nomi- 
nating Committee for their work, and he 
welcomed Duncan Brown, Michael Migli- 
accio and Alexander MacMillen as new 
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members to the Board. These are the first 
new members to be added since 2009. The 
corporate leadership will now focus on 
management development. 

Director Hobday presented the annual re- 
port. A marketing and communications 
plan has been completed with the help of 
Causeway, the Rochester-based organiza- 
tion that supports the marketing efforts of 
non-profits. Thanks to work on the plan by 
Eileen and Lynn Bisha, the AWA has re- 
ceived a half-grant from the Rochester Re- 
gional Library Council for $1500, with 
matching funds expected to come from the 
AWA. Focus of the marketing effort will 
be to improve Museum attendance, en- 
hance communication in the community, 
develop strategies toward growth, and fos- 
ter grant writing. 

The AWA has begun a series of outreach 
programs. Wave one, the Radio Fab Lab, 
has been successful in teaching area youth 
about communication and technology. The 
very positive response from last year’s 
youth participants and their parents indi- 
cates the future value of this program. New 
scheduling will be required going forward 
to effectively match program dates with 
local school calendars. This year a similar 
program was created for home-schooled 
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students and their parents. Other interested 
groups in Western New York have inquired 
about programs in their areas. Planning 
meetings are underway with Girl Scout 
groups in Western New York and Northern 
Pennsylvania. 

Wave two of outreach programs, “After 
Hours at the Museum,” was initiated in 
2018, focusing on presentations to bring the 
community to the AWA Museum. These 
programs range from the history of wireless 
to regional history and entertainment. 
Scheduled presentations for 2019 are: Civil 
War Balloon and Observation Post; a live 
old-time radio show; Irish music; the re- 
gional wine industry; history of WHAM 
radio; and tourism in the Finger Lakes. 

In 2018, the Museum hosted twenty-six 
organized tours, visits by over three hun- 
dred school children, and a major visit by 
communications students from the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. To date, 
1,732 people have visited the Museum in 
2018, with a total of over 7,000 since its 
Grand Opening. The annual report was ap- 
proved unanimously. 

The Membership Meeting adjourned at 
1:10 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted by William Hop- 
kins, Secretary 
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AT THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless. org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
Robert Hobday, N2EVG 


Director Assistant Curator 

Bruce Roloson, W2BDR James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Deputy Director Assistant Curator 
Michael Migliaccio, N3HLM Media Librarian 
Deputy Director Duncan Brown, K2O0EQ 
Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN Assistant Curator 
Curator Ed Gable, K2MP 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


Operations Manager Historian 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 


Curator Emeritus 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum 
and its operation, contact Museum 
Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, 
Curator, 83 Parkwood Lane, 
Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: 
Ibisha@rochester.rr.com. The 
Antique Wireless Association is an 
IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 


Alexander MacMillen 
Registrar Curator Emeritus 
Jack Pl WxX3P Accession Committee Chairman 
I T Mapper Stan Avery, WM3D 
Treasurer 
David Kaiser 


Associate Curator 


Museum Store Manager 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


The winter months were spent further 

cataloging items from the fall “Con- 
tainer Parties” in preparation for future dis- 
plays and the Spring Meet. David Kaiser 
also incorporated several additional items 
from the Charles Preston estate into our 
permanent displays. These selected items 
are quintessential examples of the home- 
brewer’s craft. Charlie was a masterful 
builder. Dave Nellis and Dick Achter have 
been very busy with the numerous smaller 
donations that have been received while 
Registrar Sandy MacMillen was on his 


I: has been a busy time at the Museum. 


Telegraphone answering apparatus, in 
set and wire recorder. 
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cluding telepho 


winter sabbatical. Jim Kreuzer acquired a 
very rare telephone made by the Telegra- 
phone Company for use as the first answer- 
ing machine. This piece of equipment com- 
pletes our Telegraphone display. We be- 
lieve that we have the only complete 
surviving example of this item. 

Mark Erdle has been kept busy moving 
and sorting selected items from Buildings 3 
and 4 to be sold/auctioned at the Spring 
Meet. This should free up (temporarily) 
some of our storage for future donations. I 
have been out to see two local potential do- 
nations that will benefit us, and they will be 
concentrated on after the 
Spring Meet. Both are very 
large, but we will be allowed 
to ‘cherry pick’ what we 
want. 

A highlight of activity at 
the Museum has been the 
“Radio Fab Lab” workshop 
series for area youth. This 
has been a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to encourage the next 
.» generation of builders and 
ne experimenters. Dean Faklis’ 

article follows. 
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AWA’S RADIO FAB LAB — A NEW GENERATION OF BUILDERS 


CG hat’s a photon and why do elec- 

trons emit photons when they’re 
wiggled?” “How much does an electron and 
photon weigh?” “How does this crystal os- 
cillator start oscillating?” When you hear 
questions like this from a 9-year old, you 
know that you’re in too deep! 

AWA just kicked off a new series of 
workshops this Spring in its popular Radio 
Fab Lab program for area youth. The excite- 
ment in the Museum during these sessions is 
fantastic with twenty students aged 9-15, 
along with twenty adult companions/team- 
mates and a cast of Museum experts to guide 
the learning process. It’s 100% hands-on; 
participants learn by doing, building and 
through critical reflection. The Radio Fab 
Lab is an amazing makerspace of sorts, de- 
signed to promote creativity, problem solv- 
ing, and teamwork while teaching the basics. 

Each workshop runs for two hours. Reg- 
istration, which is limited to the first twenty 
applicants, is $20 per workshop to cover the 
cost of materials. The accompanying adult 
attends at no charge and is a critical compo- 
nent of Radio Fab Lab’s success. Students 
become AWA Technology Explorer mem- 
bers and are provided with tools, test equip- 
ment and the knowledge to immediately 
start building circuits and devices. Each 
workshop advances their learning and intro- 
duces them to a new area of technology. 

Radio Fab Lab workshops are unlike typ- 
ical youth STEM workshops. There are no 
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had a great time at the Museum! 
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The next generation of builders and experimenters (along with their parents and sponsors) 


store-bought kits with pieces of bright col- 
ored plastic and time-worn experiments. 
There are no baking soda and vinegar vol- 
canoes. These families want us to tackle 
complex subjects that cover new ground. 
For example, this series includes the follow- 
ing workshops: Build a Photon Communi- 
cator, Build a Laser Measurement System, 
Build a Crystal Transmitter, Learn About 
Amateur Radio and Build a Ground Plane 
Antenna. It also includes a workshop we’ve 
nicknamed, “Tool Time,” a reference in- 
spired by Tim Allen’s popular TV show 
where Tim’s character and his sidekick, Al 
Borland, review and use tools in funny 
ways. We’re finding that some students are 
not familiar with common tools. Tool Time 
is designed to expose them to a huge variety 
of tools so that they can associate the name 
of the tool with its purpose. Then they go to 
work using saws, drills, wrenches, cutters, 
strippers, and marking/measurement tools. 
In this workshop, among several other tasks, 
they mount an octal socket to their chassis 
and wire it to a terminal strip mounted on a 
board that they measured, marked, cut and 
drilled. Finally, they insert a vacuum tube 
in the socket and light it up! We have a vin- 
tage audio amp nearby so that they can hear 
vacuum tubes in action. Then the questions 
fly again... “How does this tube amplify 
sound and what are all of those parts inside 
of the glass?” “Does this tube work like the 
transistor we used last week?” 
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Watching all of this happen is a real treat! 
There is a big team of AWA volunteers be- 
hind Radio Fab Lab, and the workshops 
continue to fill to capacity. It’s a lot of work, 
but seeing the smiling faces on our new gen- 
eration of AWA builders (and their par- 
ents!) is worth every bit of it. If you would 


like to be a part of the team or if you would 
like to make a contribution to these efforts, 
please send a note to me at NW2K @arrl-net. 
Thanks! 

Dean Faklis 

Radio Fab Lab Instructor 

AWA Museum Volunteer 


FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI / Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


he AWA Conference Center’s 29 

| year old heating and air conditioning 

system, installed when the building 

was constructed, began to fail during the 

winter heating season, and has been re- 

placed with a new unit, installed by Brad- 

ford and Son. Since the boiler at the Media 

Center was also installed during that build- 

ing’s construction at about the same time, 
its replacement is also anticipated. 

A host of items in the eBay sales office 
have been temporarily relocated to allow 
Denisi Flooring to complete the last phase 
of renovations to the Conference Center. 


The original carpeting in this office will . 


also be replaced with carpet tiles. 

As the Town is temporarily storing the 
contents of the Lodge at Veterans Park, dur- 
ing its reconstruction, in the Annex build- 
ing, AWA volunteers will use the Annex 
only for the book and “Bargain Table” sales 


items during the annual Spring Meet. The 
afternoon auction will be held in the Mu- 
seum’s new All-Purpose Room this year. 


AWA Conference Center’s new heating and 
air conditioning system. 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


JOHN OKOLOWICZ 

The Strange Story of the Ships of Melody 
John Okolowicz has been dabbling with 

radios most of his life. He is retired, fol- 

lowing a 29-year career as an engineer at 

Honeywell. John is particularly fascinated 

by industrial designs and their designers as 
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well as by the artistry of old magazine ads 
as they relate to radio technology. His arti- 
cles have previously been published in the 
AWA’s OTB, the AWA Review, Radio Age 
(the Mid-Atlantic Radio Club’s newsletter), 
Antique Radio Classified, and the Ephemera 
Society’s Ephemera Journal. 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 
BY WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV, EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


The AWA’s Technology Center and the Collection 


Museums Need Space — Lots of It 


museum curator must strike a bal- 
A between a sense of open space 

and the advisable number of arti- 
facts to display. Museums of all kinds— 
from art, to history, to technology—face 
this challenge. Consequently, museums 
that have matured hold much more in their 
collections than what they could possibly 
exhibit at any one time. The Antique Wire- 
less Museum belongs to this class of edu- 
cational institutions. 

Whatever a museum’s focus, it must 
have room to store additional artifacts. At 
the same time it must also provide enough 
space for artifact research, repair, exhibit 
development, and for the staff to do its job. 
The campus of the Antique Wireless Mu- 
seum today, with its four buildings, pro- 
vides for each of these vital functions, and 
it continues to grow. 


Early Growth and Expansion of the 
Antique Wireless Museum 

The Museum existed on the second floor 
of the old Academy in the Village of 
Bloomfield for thirty-seven years. It was 
housed in a portion of the upstairs all-pur- 
pose hall of the old school, although no vis- 
itor to the Museum would have known that. 
A temporary wall separated it from the rest 
of the hall and its stage for school and com- 
munity events. 

In time, the growth of collected and do- 
nated artifacts at the Museum forced AWA 
members, led by Curator Bruce Kelley, to 
look for more storage space. That need was 
answered by their purchase of property and 
development of a building, some two miles 
away in the town of East Bloomfield. 

What everyone soon called “the Annex” 
became the focal point of most activity sup- 
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porting the Museum. To satisfy the need for 
diversified functions, the building was di- 
vided into sections devoted to supporting 
the burgeoning collections, including a li- 
brary, office space, test equipment, audio 
and document archives, tube storage, as 
well as the rapidly increasing inventory of 
all sorts of electronic communication arti- 
facts, large and small. Soon the Annex had 
to be enlarged, but even then space was 
limited as the collection grew. 

A cataloging system was already in place 
at the Annex; rare items were given extra 
documentation and care. Each Tuesday a 
steady cohort of radio amateurs and collec- 
tors met to volunteer their time to sort and 
catalogue. Ed Gable, then Curator, kept a 
“Sob jar” for the staff, and it never emptied. 
That small army of helpers, the “Volunteers,” 
replenished itself over the years, and some, 
such as Mani Pires (test equipment) and 
Mike Csontos (audio and documents), pro- 
vided long-term technical expertise. They all 
formed the backbone of the Museum. 


Space Scarcity and the Move to 
the New Museum 
The Media Center 

The entire process of moving from the 
Academy Building to the new Museum 
campus required approximately eleven 
years to accomplish, under the leadership 
of Director Tom Peterson, Jr. and Deputy 
Director Bob Hobday. In 2006, staff and 
Volunteers moved into the Media Center, 
which provided the initial base of opera- 
tions. One of the first tasks was to move the 
Museum’s books, documents, and files to 
the Center and archive them in the new 
Max Bodmer Library. At that time space 
was already at a premium, so the ground 
level garage areas were remodeled to ac- 
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cept additional archival storage. Here are 
stored the Rider and Sams Service Manu- 
als, documentation of all RCA tube manu- 
facturing, the archives of the Radio Club of 
America, and certain artifacts. The Media 
Center is now fully occupied with the re- 
cent addition of the Audio Archive section. 


Gauss Road 

Transfer of the Museum’s large artifact 
collection became a major task requiring 
several steps. In 2009, the AWA acquired 
access to the building on Gauss Road. This 
former plumbing and electrical supply 
building came to be known to everyone 
serving at the Museum as Building 3 or 
Gauss Road. 
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The Antique Wireless Technology Center on 
Gauss Road. 


Bruce Roloson, the new Curator, and 
Ron Roach, Operations Manager, worked 
with the Volunteers to develop a facility at 
Gauss Road that would serve the multiple 
functions necessary to a working museum. 
It would become the Museum’s largest 
storage facility and repository for radio 
parts of all kinds. A workshop was planned 
for creating exhibits and maintenance of the 
Museum complex. Finally, repair stations 
would be built to evaluate, service and re- 
pair artifacts. 

A narrow 150 square foot loft was erected 
in the building’s west side to accommodate 
upstairs storage of vacuum tubes. A long 
row of deep drawers was built to house and 
catalog the tubes which had previously been 
stored in many cardboard boxes and TV 
technicians’ service caddies. 

Some racks were already in place in the 
building to accept the many 1920s through 
1950s radios and consoles that had been 
housed in the Annex. To make use of all 
available space, additional heavy-duty 
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metal racks were purchased to take advan- 
tage of the high ceilings. Floor space was 
reserved for large commercial and military 
equipment. 

During the move, most artifacts had to be 
stored somewhere even before floor space 
became available in the future Museum. 
Two large container pods were placed at 
Gauss Road to accept the initial overflow. 


Move to the New Museum 

In March 2011, the AWA gained access 
to 1ts new Museum building, and major ren- 
ovation began. Exhibit kiosks were fabri- 
cated, and the front one-third of the build- 
ing was dedicated as the initial Museum 
area. Long rows of metal library book- 
shelves were erected in the large area be- 
hind the temporary dividing wall to accept 
the transfer of more artifacts. Starting at 
this time, the Museum began receiving do- 
nations of radio collections from a wide ge- 
ographical area, such as the Olean Collec- 
tion, a Heathkit collection from Chicago, 
and in 2016 the Wolf collection from 
Boston. Numerous other collections caused 
the inventory to grow even more. These do- 
nations included all kinds of unsorted radio 
parts and thousands of small electronic 
components in boxes. 

To photograph and electronically docu- 
ment all items as they are received and add 
them to the Museum database, Sandy 
MacMillen, Registrar, and his team set up 
shop in the rear of the storage area. 

A makeshift tools and repair station was 
established by Dan Waterstraat in one cor- 
ner to serve the needs of Museum develop- 
ment and emergency artifact repair. At this 
stage, artifact consolidation began, and 
items were gradually transferred to the 
Gauss Road building. 


The Museum Opens 

The Antique Wireless Museum cele- 
brated its Grand Opening in May 2013. All 
artifacts had finally been removed from the 
Museum site at the Academy Building, and 
visitors could see the tangible results of the 
years-long process. In mid-2014, the huge 
Voice of America transmitter and control 
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room arrived from Delano, California. It 
was re-assembled in the rear of the Mu- 
seum, but some parts had to be placed in 
the storage area of the new Conference 
Center. This donation and others left the 
Volunteers no time to relax. 


The Conference Center 

With the February 2014 purchase of the 
office building opposite the Museum on 
Routes N.Y. 5 and U.S. 20 (a.k.a. 5 & 20), 
the Museum acquired much-needed admin- 
istrative space. Equally important was the 
large attached storage facility. Within the 
year a second floor was completed under 
the high roof of the facility, and the last 
archives remaining off-site could be 
brought to the campus. 


Gauss Rd Becomes the Technology 
Center 


Once the Conference Center was ready 
for occupancy, several offices could be 
moved from Gauss Road to make room for 
the next development phase, which would 
transform the storage facility into the new 
Antique Wireless Technology Center. 

To accomplish this transformation, Mark 
Erdle, Storage Manager, and his loyal team 
of Volunteers have reorganized the Mu- 
seum’s holdings, especially in the Technol- 
ogy Center. They help to manage the 
growth of the collection on an ongoing 
basis and to provide much needed storage 
space. This includes identifying duplicate 
artifacts and items unsuitable for retaining 
in the collection and preparing them to be 
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Dan Waterstraat in the Parts Section of the 
Technology Center. 
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sold at the AWA auctions. 

Although this process has freed up stor- 
age area in all four buildings, space alloca- 
tion will remain an issue, as is the case at 
many museums. Generous and much appre- 
ciated donations continue to come in, and 
are processed and stored. These donations 
frequently include artifacts or special items 
that enhance the quality of the collection. 


Supply Sections, Workstations, and 
the Technicians 


The Technology Center now serves the 
several functions intended for it. Volun- 
teers have constructed suitable areas in the 
Technology Center. 


Radio and Electronic Components 

Dan Waterstraat created the Museum’s 
Parts Section. He made use of the high walls 
in this area to create maximum shelf space. 
More than 200 blue plastic bins are now 
chock-a-block full of specific parts available 
for use of on-site equipment repair. Techni- 
cians must use a tall ladder to access items 
ranging from old crystals to a replacement 
terminal for an Atwater Kent radio. Under- 
neath, hundreds of transformers and chokes 
(heavy iron) from old equipment hold down 
the floor. Under good lighting, Dan’s narrow 
workspace provides all the tools for quick 
jobs and a space to sort the small parts. 


The Tube Loft 

When he began to volunteer in the Tube 
Loft, Steve Fell had to wade through waist- 
high boxes of uncatalogued tubes. Some 


Steve Fell in the Tube Loft that holds ap- 
proximately 300,000 tubes. 
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donations arrived already sorted, but only 
fifty percent were in their original enclo- 
sures. Steve’s database and the well- 
marked storage drawers have brought order 
to the inventory. He estimates the present 
number of tubes at roughly 300,000. 


Equipment Repair Workstations 

At the beginning of the remodeling 
process, John Atwood installed six bays for 
workbenches used in equipment repair, all 
in a 49 x 14' space. Today each bay serves a 
specialty, and the Volunteer technicians who 
fill these posts use their engineering back- 
grounds to work on equipment. Each bay is 
equipped with appropriate test gear, and suf- 
ficient workspace is available to trou- 
bleshoot challenging electronic problems. 
These Technical Volunteers are never idle. 

Al Schichler works in the Receiver Bay, 
repairing mainly receivers destined either 
for accession into the Museum’s exhibits or 


Al Schichler repairing a Hallicrafters SX- 
99 receiver to be sold at an AWA auction or 
on eBay. 


Peter Schuch making tests at the rear of the 
Millen AM transmitter, which will be in- 
stalled in the new Ham Station. 
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for sale on eBay. The best receiver he’s 
worked on recently, he says, is the Collins 
75A4. 

Peter Schuch is the Museum’s test equip- 
ment specialist in the Test Equipment Bay. 
At present, he is working with a team con- 
sisting of Joe Stoltz, Joel Kosoff and Rich 
Place to prepare the large Millen transmit- 
ter for operation in the Museum’s future 
Ham Station. 

Mike Kalish works on older TVs at the 
Television Bay. His challenge is to keep the 
operating TVs on display in the Museum in 
good working order. Old specialty parts are 
a particular problem. Mike likes to remind 
his colleagues that a good vacuum tube 
voltmeter (VT VM) can facilitate the repair 
of most old equipment and that one can 
never be too safe around high voltage. 

Joel Kosoff works in the Transmitter 
Bay. His expertise includes work on high 
voltage military equipment and amateur 
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Mike Kalish troubleshooting a vintage Mo- 
torola TV set for Museum exhibit. 
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Joel Kosoff (l) and Rich Plane (r) repairing 
a section of the Millen transmitter. 
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Joe Stoltz (l), Dean Faklis (c) and Lynn 
Bisha, Curator (r), working with a Volun- 
teer team to consolidate artifacts in a stor- 
age container. 


radio gear such as the Collins KW-1 trans- 
mitter, a donation from New Mexico. Re- 
cently, Joel, Joe Stoltz, and Peter Schuch 
completed repairs on another transmitter 
slated for the Museum’s future Ham sta- 
tion: the BC-610 U.S., a large WWII Army 
Signal Corps transmitter. 

At the Project Bay, Dean Faklis develops 
educational programs for youth and adults. 
His most recent project was to lead the 
Winter-2019 Fab Lab sessions for younger 
teens. Future projects for adults are being 


planned, and a 1929-style vintage oscillator 
transmitter construction project for local 
ham operators is underway. 


Future Projects: The Ham Station 
and Ongoing Artifact Care 


The Antique Wireless Museum now 
owns four buildings. At the north campus 
is the Conference Center and its attached 
storage facility. The south campus is joined 
together as contiguous properties com- 
prised of the Museum, Media Center and 
Technology Center. There is ample space 
to build the future Ham Station (attached to 
the Museum) and to erect appropriate wire 
and tower antennas. 

Donations continue to arrive at the Mu- 
seum. Lynn Bisha, Curator, and Dean Fak- 
lis have organized special workdays to 
process the radio equipment still on shelves 
in the two storage containers at the Tech- 
nology Center. While it may appear that 
this is one of the last consolidation tasks at 
the Museum, the work will always con- 
tinue. Along the way, considerable work, 
accomplished by one hundred percent vol- 
unteer service, 1s expected to produce more 
artifacts worthy of display in the Museum. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE, continued from page 24 


only way a fiber optic infrastructure will be 
built throughout the country is by direction 
and funding from the federal government— 
the same way that electricity was delivered 
to rural areas and the interstate highway sys- 
tem was built. This will require leadership 
at the highest levels and a congressional 
consensus that a fiber optic infrastructure is 
critical to the future of the country. 

This is a great book on fiber optics and 
its role in high-speed communications. It is 
informative, easy to read, and clearly ex- 
plains the important role of fiber optics in 
the future of wireless communication sys- 
tems. And Susan Crawford has the neces- 
sary background to write this book. She is 
the John A. Reilly Clinical Professor of 
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Law at Harvard Law School, and authored 
the book Captive Audience: The Telecom 
Industry and Monopoly Power in the New 
Gilded Age. She served as Special Assistant 
to the President for Science, Technology, 
and Innovation Policy (2009) and co-led 
the FCC transition team between the Bush 
and Obama administrations. As an acade- 
mic, she teaches courses about cities, public 
leadership, technology, and communica- 
tions policy. I highly recommend that you 
read this book. 
REFERENCE 
1 That is the data handling capability of a 
single fiber; of course, no single fiber 
handles that many calls simultaneously. 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067 


E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. 


After review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is available to 
members for browsing and research. 


Fiber: The Coming Tech Revolution— 
and Why America Might Miss It by 
Susan Crawford. Published 2018 by Yale 
University Press. Pages: 264; 6% x 9% 
inches. No Images. Hardcover, $30. 
Author Susan Crawford alerts us to the 
coming fiber optic revolution and says that 
America may miss it. How could that be? I 
thought the fiber optic revolution was al- 
ready here. But now I realize that I am not 
part of it—nor is there any sign that I will 
be invited to join the revolution anytime 
soon. How can that be? Isn’t America the 
leader in technology revolutions? Read on. 
The author begins by pointing out that, 
“In the United States we have fiber optic 


Fig. 1: Three generations of communica- 
tions cable—copper, coaxial and fiber 
optic—share a utility pole in Rochester, 
New York. The fiber cable is on the right, 
and identified with a plastic sleeve marked 
“FIBER OPTIC CABLE.” 
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cables between cities, called ‘long-haul’ or 
‘backbone’ lines. And within any metro 
area of significant size, there are ‘middle- 
mile’ or “business data services’ fiber optic 
lines. These cables often connect to tele- 
phone poles or other network elements (see 
Figure 1), but don’t go all the way to retail 
customers’ premises.” She continues by 
writing, “Because people send and receive 
information from where they physically 
are, fiber optic cables need to be physically 
distributed to reach individual buildings in 
order for fiber’s capacity across all the parts 
of the network—middle-mile, long-haul, 
and undersea cables linking continents—to 
be fully harnessed... That last mile is the 
weakest link in the network, its materials 
(copper or coaxial cable) serving to throttle 
communications just as they are starting on 
their journeys from individuals to the rest 
of the world, and slowing incoming data 
just as it is about to arrive in those individ- 
uals’ lives.” 

Okay. So what is the problem? The au- 
thor says the problem is that less than 10% 
of American households have fiber to the 
home (FTTH), and that percentage is not 
rising very fast. And why is that? “Because 
of decades of political maneuvering by the 
enormous private companies that sell inter- 
net access to consumers, a lack of leader- 
ship at the federal level, and the invisibility 
of this entire policy area, we have failed to 
make the upgrade to cheap last-mile fiber 
connectivity.” 

I noted that the author used “cheap” as a 
qualifier in her statement, but it seems to 
me this statement is true, even if you re- 
place the qualifier “cheap” by “at any cost.” 
There will be no fiber optic option in my 
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neck of the woods anytime soon. I suppose 
the author included that qualifier to address 
satellite access, which does offers high data 
rates (some as high as 0.5 Gbps), but at a 
relatively high cost and more importantly, 
with high-speed data caps. Some caps are 
as high as 10 to 50 GB per month, but that 
doesn’t necessarily go far. And satellites 
have other problems, for example, a both- 
ersome latency (time delay in response). 
The author mentions satellite access only in 
passing, probably because she doesn’t be- 
lieve that satellites are an affordable solu- 
tion for providing high data rates to the 
masses. 

So, what are we missing by having such 
limited access to really high-speed data 
connections? Crawford says, “Over the past 
five years I have been learning from people 
around the world what they have found use- 
ful about the last-mile fiber networks.” She 
reports on what she learned in Nordic coun- 
tries and countries in Southeast Asia, in- 
cluding South Korea, Japan, China, and 
Singapore, that have very high fiber-optic 
connectivity rates to industry, government, 
and the general population. The descrip- 
tions of her experiences make for interest- 
ing reading. She sums it up in a nutshell: 
“Those hair-thin fiber strands, capable of 
carrying billions of phone calls simultane- 
ously!, plus advanced wireless communi- 
cations that depend on that fiber extending 
to the last mile, will make possible virtually 
unlimited, cheap communications capacity 
wherever you are—which in turn will give 
rise to new businesses, new transportation 
capabilities, new ways of managing our use 
of energy, new forms of education and 
health care, new ways of earning a living, 
and new forms of human connectedness.” 
Her description of new capabilities is ab- 
struse, but according to experts in each of 
these fields, all of these things can and will 
happen with high-speed interconnectivity 
in the general population. Towards the end 
of the book, she confesses that these bene- 
fits have not yet appeared in countries that 
do have fiber optics to the last mile for most 
users. But that does not mean these things 
will not happen in good time. 
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The obvious question is, “How are we 
going to extend fiber optics to the last mile 
with 125 million households, 28 million 
small businesses, and miscellaneous other 
end users?” And the key question is, of 
course, “Who is going to pay for it?” The 
author says that 80% of the cost of FTTH is 
labor, and she gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of exactly what is involved in extending 
fiber to the home. The installation is unbe- 
lievable in the sense that it is so compli- 
cated. Clearly, it is not affordable to connect 
a single home to the backbone fiber, so an 
intermediate vault or squat building with air 
conditioning is needed with connectivity to 
the backbone or “ring of fiber” in metro 
areas. The fiber has to be split and delivered 
to perhaps 20,000 end users in a neighbor- 
hood or subdivision served by the vault by 
using existing telephone and power poles or 
by trenching streets and sidewalks. 

Each street has it own unique problems. 
It turns out there are two methods of trench- 
ing, normal trenching in which one or more 
large conduits are laid and the fiber is 
pulled through, and microtrenching with a 
cut approximately 14 inches wide by 12 
inches deep and using microducts with 
holes for placing anywhere from one to 
maybe as many as thirty fibers. After the 
fiber is routed to each street, a smaller vault 
is placed at the street in front of the home 
or building of each user or group of users. 
Then a path has to be trenched to the house 
on private property so the fiber can reach 
another connection box placed on the out- 
side of the home. Finally, the fiber has to 
be routed to one or more locations inside 
the house. But wait a minute, what happens 
if you live in an apartment building or a 
condominium? The author says that many 
building owners have sweetheart deals with 
existing cable companies that make it diffi- 
cult or impossible for competing internet 
providers to place a fiber optic link in the 
building. 

And who pays the cost for all of this? 
Initially, internet providers big in fiber op- 
tics, for example AT&T and Verizon, 
planned to pay upfront costs for FTTH and 
recoup the cost through monthly fees. 
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However, this turned out to require large 
capital outlays, and so they have moved 
forward at a snail’s pace with FTTH using 
their own capital. It turns out a number of 
municipalities have taken up the gauntlet 
by arranging for financing to have fiber 
optic links installed in the last mile to 
households and businesses in their commu- 
nities. The author went to a number of mu- 
nicipalities in America and to two small 
rural counties in Minnesota to get the sto- 
ries as to how each approached the problem 
of providing last mile fiber connections to 
residents and businesses, and she then ex- 
plained how each raised money to do it. She 
focuses on the stories of Stockholm, Swe- 
den, Chattanooga, Santa Monica, San Fran- 
cisco, and the rural Renville-Sibley county 
region of Minnesota. The story of San Fran- 
cisco was still a work in progress as of the 
time the book was published. Each of these 
cities has a different model, but basically 
the funding came in the form of long-term 
bonds, general obligation bonds, Federal 
government grants, funds from the city 
budget, funding from members of a non- 
profit cooperative, or some combination 
thereof. 

Crawford points out that in addition to 
funding issues, municipalities will have to 
do battle with the incumbent internet 
providers who will be displaced from the 
market by cities and cooperatives who plan 
to operate their own systems. She says that 
there will be a tidal wave of opposition 
from incumbent communication companies 
with well-funded and well-connected lob- 
byists, and that every trick known in the 
book can and will be used to discourage pri- 
vate telecommunication services: “pro- 
posed new state laws, announcements of 
new planned fiber networks by AT&T and 
Comcast that are short on timeline but long 
on special pricing promises, advocacy by 
telco-funded minority nonprofits and 
craven academics, announcements that 
fiber is passé and has been superseded by 
advances in wireless communications, a 
drumbeat of claims that any municipal net- 
work is destined to fail miserably and cost 
taxpayers unnecessary millions, and a vari- 
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ety of attempts to limit the scale (and thus 
the economic strength) of any [city]-led 
fiber plan.” 

One of the interesting arguments in the 
above list is “fiber 1s [or will be] passé and 
has been superseded by advances in wire- 
less communications.” The author points 
out that 95% of the connection in a wireless 
system requires a hardwire connection 
(copper, coax, or fiber) to get anywhere, 
and that wireless and fiber are complemen- 
tary technologies. Each of the cell towers 
that communicate with cell phones is con- 
nected to a fiber optic backbone for long 
distance connectivity. 

While the existing wireless telephone 
system has a limited bandwidth because of 
the relatively low carrier frequencies (800 
to 5,200 MHz), real advances in bandwidth 
may come with the proposed 5G standard, 
which promises speeds of one to ten giga- 
bits per second (Gbps) by using millimeter 
wavelengths with frequencies of 28 or 34 
GHz. The problem with millimeter waves 
is that they do not travel far—perhaps sev- 
eral hundred feet. That means that many 
more base stations will be needed for 5G 
than for the existing 4G, and they will need 
to be much closer together. For example, 
approximately ten million base stations will 
be needed to launch 5G to cover 93% of the 
United States, as opposed to approximately 
30,000 base stations that Verizon used to 
launch 4G in 2012. Every one of these 
bases stations has to be connected to fiber 
cables to maintain speeds of 1-10 Gbps 
across the network. 

The author says that none of the private 
operators are talking about having 5G out- 
side of major urban areas. And that is be- 
cause the United States does not have an 
existing infrastructure of fiber cable to the 
last mile covering most of the country. The 
author concludes, “If 5G evolves as a 
worldwide standard, there’s not going to be 
much coverage in the United States because 
we don’t have that much fiber.” 

Susan Crawford closes by saying that be- 
cause private companies have decided not 
to invest in fiber optics to the last mile, the 

(continued on page 21) 
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THE FIRST CENTURY 


WIRELESS AND AMATEUR RADIO HISTORY 


BY MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WN1M ¢ EMAIL: WN1IM@MSN.COM 


Catastrophe 


Not every expedition was successful! 


The Arctic...May 25-June 6, 1928 


At the 55th minute of every odd hour this 
signal was repeated from the ice floe: 


..—...9 0S ITALIA NOBILE 81DEG 14SEC 


LATITUDE N 28DEG 14SEC LONGITUDE E...—... 


But at first no one heard, or were they re- 
ally listening? The coordinates were 
changed periodically based on astronomi- 
cal observations made by naval officers 
using salvaged instruments. The ice floe 
was drifting about the Arctic Ocean near 
the small islands off the north coast of 
North East Land in the Svalbard Archipel- 
ago, and carrying one dead and nine live 
survivors to an unknown destiny. Six other 
men had flown off forever, caught in the 
remnants of the ballooning airship J/talia 
which had crashed briefly to the floe and 
then rebounded. 

The cabin of the airship had been torn 
open by the crash and fortunately much of 
the survival equipment fell to the ice. This 
included a tent for shelter, enough food for 
about thirty days, two sleeping bags, other 
useful items and most importantly the prin- 
cipal multi-wave receiver and 
emergency portable short wave 
transmitter with sufficient bat- 
teries for operation. And, 
among the survivors was a re- 
sourceful radio operator - Petty 
Officer 2nd Class Giuseppe 
Biagi, 31, Italian Navy I.D. 
86891, who would raise a sim- 
ple antenna and diligently re- 
pair, maintain and operate the 
code wave equipment. 

Biagi was born in Medicina 
to a farming family on Febru- 
ary 2, 1897. Known as ‘Bacic- 
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Fig. 1: Airship Norge at Ny-Alesund, Norway. 


cia’ to his friends, he grew up in the aura of 
the new age of radio created by Guglielmo 


- Marconi, who was from the neighboring 


city of Bologna. Likely influenced by the 
excitement of the new phenomena, Biagi 
enlisted in the Navy in time to be trained 
and assigned as a wireless telegrapher dur- 
ing the First World War. He is said to have 
been acquainted with amateur radio opera- 
tor and engineer Adriano C. Ducati, 11 ACD 
who advised him about signal propagation 
and other radio theory. 

How did it come to pass that Giuseppe 
Biagi and his colloquies found themselves 
marooned on the Arctic ice pack after suc- 
cessfully crossing over the North Pole? 


Rome-October, 1927 


The fascist government of Benito Mus- 
solini approved a plan for an Italian scien- 
tific expedition to the Arctic. This journey 
had been proposed by engineer and ex- 
plorer Umberto Nobile. Nobile had de- 
signed, built and piloted the dirigible Norge 
which had traveled from Rome to Spitsber- 
gen, Norway over the North Pole and on to 
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Alaska in the spring of 1926. Known as the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile Transpolar 
Flight, the expedition is credited with es- 
tablishing that the Arctic region was a 
frozen sea and not a continent. This was 
first complete crossing of the Arctic sea by 
air,' traversing 7,800 miles in 171 hours. 

Nobile’s objective was to mount an Ital- 
ian scientific expedition to overfly the 
heretofore unexplored territory within the 
Arctic Circle along the coasts of Greenland, 
Siberia and Canada and to cross the pole 
again. The Italian government was anxious 
to demonstrate Italy’s aeronautical su- 
premacy and ability in scientific endeavors 
to the world. 

The airship was to be sister to the 
Norge—a 385 foot semi-rigid dirigible of 
Nobile’s unique design which had proven 
remarkably capable of sustaining the forces 
of turbulent weather. It was considered so 
reliable that models of the craft had been 
purchased by the navies of the United States 
and Japan. The ship was powered by three 
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Fig. 2: Umberto Nobile and his dog Titina. 
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225 horsepower engines providing a cruis- 
ing speed of 75 miles per hour in still air. 

The Italian Navy contributed their sup- 
port to the mission with a ship, the Citta Di 
Milano, to be the expedition’s support base 
at Spitsbergen along with a choice of oper- 
ating crewmen. Nobile selected four offi- 
cers and eight enlisted men including the 
radio operator Biagi. The complement in- 
cluded three scientists and two journalists 
for a total of eighteen adventurers, includ- 
ing Nobile. 


May 23, 1928 

At 4:28 a.m. on this day the ill-fated air- 
ship /talia slipped her mooring at King’s 
Bay, Spitsbergen on her fourth and final 
voyage, never to return. She had flown 


Fig. 3: Italia at Stolp, Germany enroute to 
King’s Bay, Norway. 


from Milan to King’s Bay and then had 
conducted two exploration flights in the 
Arctic regions at the top of the world. This 
was to be her next to last exploratory jour- 
ney. It was planned to reach the Pole by 
crossing northern Greenland and then head- 
ing directly north. This was accomplished 
as the airship crossed the Pole at twenty 
minutes after midnight on May 24th. The 
ship then headed into a 30-mile per hour 
moisture-laden wind to a course that would 
bring it directly home to its base. Cruising 
at an altitude of 900 feet, the ship was trav- 
eling at a ground speed of approximately 
30 miles per hour when it inexplicably 
began to rapidly lose altitude. It is likely 
that an accumulation of ice weighed the 
ship down. Despite every effort, the airship 
crashed onto the ice pack, severed the con- 
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Fig. 4: Artist’s depiction of crash of Italia. 


trol cabin, then the envelope rebounded into 
the air carrying six crewmen to an unknown 
destiny. The survivors were left on an ice 
floe some 184 miles northeast of their 
base—just a few more hours flying time 
away. 

Scavenging the hummocky surface of the 
floe, the survivors recovered many items 
useful for survival, not the least of which 
was the main multi-wave receiver from the 
radio cabin and the emergency short wave 
transmitter from amongst the equipment in- 
tended for a landing party. The 
shortwave receiver, a model MK 
IV produced by the British Com- 
pany Burndept, contained circuitry 
with three vacuum tubes and could 
receive on wavelengths of 12 to 
100 meters using interchangeable 
coils. Housed in a wooden cabinet, 
it had served as a seat in the radio 
cabin. It is amazing that the device 
survived the crash and remained 
operational. 

The Ondina 33 S transmitter had 
been specifically designed and built 
by Italian radio Amateurs to func- 
tion if a party were to be embarked 
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Fig. 5: Biagi and Italia radio gear. — 


on the ice. It was housed in a small wooden 
box. The single TB04/10 triode vacuum 
tube in a Hartley oscillator circuit provided 
only five watts of radio frequency output 
power to the antenna in the short wave range 
of 30 to 55 meters—sufficient for close-in 
communication but marginal for distance. A 
packet of batteries was also found, sufficient 
for sixty hours of operation. 

Biagi set up the receiver in the tent as 
soon as it was erected and ran a long wire 
on the ice for an antenna and a ground lead 
to water. He was delighted to hear static in 
his earphones as the receiver came to life. 
Three hours after the disaster he could hear 
the support ship frantically calling to the 
prearranged emergency schedule. 

Biagi decided that the best transmitting 
frequency to reach the base ship and further 
would be 9 megacycles or roughly 30 me- 
ters, the highest tunable frequency of the 
transmitter. This was a wise choice, as short 
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Fig. 6: Ondina 33 S transmitter schematic diagram, 
showing vibrator power supply. 
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waves provided the highest probability of 
being heard, and reflects Biagi’s knowl- 
edge of propagation. Consistently, he con- 
structed a roughly quarter-wave antenna of 
scrap metal tubing, and, again relying on 
his expertise mounted it vertically with a 
wire strung across the ice as a counterpoise. 
This again proved to be an optimal deci- 
sion. The transmitter was another matter, as 
it would not key up. 

Within the tent, with two collogues hov- 
ering over him and no lack of advice, Biagi 
was able to repair the transmitter. Due to 
the time required to erect the antenna and 
repair the transmitter, Biagi was not able to 
transmit until the third day. In the interim 
he was able to copy transmissions with the 
receiver, both from the support ship and, 
significantly, from shortwave station IDO, 
Marina di Roma Sao Paulo at Rome on 32 
meters, which broadcast news of the disas- 
ter and the rescue efforts. 

When the first transmissions were made 
on the third day, Biagi’s routine was to 
make his transmission out on the ice and 
then scurry back to the receiver in the tent 
to listen for any response. Despite the ardu- 
ous conditions and the despair of his fellow 
survivors Biagi persisted. The message was 
sent in three languages, and modified to in- 
clude information regarding their personal 
conditions and importantly suggesting 
replies via IDO on 32 meters. He reverted 
to repeating the messages for an hour at a 
time. Listening to IDO on the evening of 
June 6, Biagi translated the coded news that 
their signal had been copied on June 3 by 
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Fig. 7: Italia surviving crew, tent and an- 
tenna on ice floe. 
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Nicolaj Schmidt, an Amateur short wave 
listener in Vokhma, in the Archangel _re- 
gion of Russia. Schmidt was using a home 
made one tube receiver. In turn the Soviet 
Government had informed the Italian Gov- 
ernment and rescue preparations were un- 
derway. Communications improved and 
Biagi began to consistently communicate 
with the Citta Di Milano. So began the 
process of search, discovery and final res- 
cue by the Russian icebreaker Krassin on 
July 12th. Finally, thanks to the radio and 
an Amateur radio, the entire world knew 
that the castaways were alive. 

Prior to the establishment of radio contact, 
three of the frustrated survivors resolved to 
walk across the irregular ice fields to the is- 
lands, which appeared to be approachable. 
Biagi was given the opportunity to join the 
party but elected to remain with the injured 
and ensure their rescue. The trekkers found 
travel to be extremely difficult due to ice ob- 
structions, hummocks, and open water 
spaces. One died enroute from exhaustion 
and starvation, and the remaining two were 
found by the Krassin sitting on a ice mass 
virtually unable to move any farther. Biagi’s 
decision to remain at the tent ultimately re- 
sulted in the rescue of not only those who 
stayed behind but also of the survivors of the 
trek. The envelope of the /talia and the crew- 
men who disappeared with it have never 
been found, despite multiple search efforts 
conducted as recently as August, 2018. 

Thus ended one of the great sagas of 
polar exploration. 


Finale 


Biagi’s tenacity, skill and courage were 
contemporaneously acclaimed by his col- 
leagues, General Umberto Nobile, Benito 
Mussolini, Guglielmo Marconi, Pope Pius 
XI and a world excited by the entire adven- 
ture. Italian radio enthusiasts, represented 
by Associazione Radioamatori Italiani, 
ARI, the Italian association of amateur radio 
operators, honored his accomplishments by 
awarding him a gold medal in 1928. 

Giuseppe Biagi continued to serve in the 
Italian Navy. During the Second World 

(continued on page 32) 
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Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


KIYOSHI KOYAMA (1936-2019) 

Most Americans have probably never 
heard of Kiyoshi Koyama. However, Japan- 
ese listeners knew him from Japanese station 
NHK where he disseminated news of Amer- 
ican jazz for over 50 years. Koyama was the 
leading Japanese expert on this subject. His 
first-hand information dates from 1969 when 
he came to New York to report on the jazz 
scene. There he met the great saxophonist 
Ornette Coleman, a creator of what has come 
to be known as “free jazz.” Coleman was liv- 
ing in a loft on Prince Street in Manhattan’s 
SoHo neighborhood. Koyama reported not 
only on Coleman’s music, his band, and their 
rehearsals but also about his loft style of liv- 
ing. In addition to Coleman, Koyama met 
and interviewed other jazz greats including 
Miles Davis and John Coltrane. On Saturday 
nights he hosted a show called “Jazz 
Tonight” which featured records from his vo- 
luminous vinyl collection. 

In 1967 Koyama became editor of the 
Japanese publication Swing Journal, which 
was, for his countrymen, the primary source 
of information about New York’s “loft jazz 
scene.” In this way he even anticipated 
American reporting on this aspect of their 
own culture. He remained editor until 1991, 
except for a hiatus in the 1980s. 

Koyama was indebted to radio for his in- 
terest in jazz, and for his early exposure to it. 
As a boy in the 1940s he heard American jazz 
on the Far East Network, which was run by 
the U.S. military and broadcast to Japan, as 
well as on the Japanese station NHK where 
he was to have a nearly lifetime career. His 
first exposure to live American jazz came as 
a teenager when Louis Armstrong came to 
Osaka, Japan in 1953. This was Armstrong’s 
second tour of Japan. 

Koyama was born in Sakai in the Osaka 
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Prefecture of Japan on February 12, 1936. 
His father had owned a sewing machine fac- 
tory which was destroyed in World War IL. 
He studied English literature at Kansai Uni- 
versity and wrote a thesis on the use of the 
term “jazz” in American literature. After col- 
lege, he began working for the Japanese edi- 
tion of the American journal Downbeat mag- 
azine from which he was to make his way to 
Swing Journal. At the end of his life Koyama 
had a collection of nearly 30,000 vinyl al- 
bums and CDs which were donated to New 
York University. His wife and a brother sur- 
vive him. 


KEN NORDINE (1920-2019) 

You can still hear the voice of the late Ken 
Nordine on Sundays at midnight on 
Chicago’s radio station WBEZ. His work lies 
at the unusual nexus of jazz and poetry. In 
the 1950s he performed in Chicago night- 
clubs, reciting works of such poets as T.S. 
Ehot and Edgar Allan Poe to the accompani- 
ment of live jazz. When he realized that some 
of his audience had heard him reciting estab- 
lished poets on previous occasions, he began 
adlibbing his own poems. His work had the 
free form of stream of consciousness, and he 
realized that it blended quite naturally with 
jazz—there was a common musicality to 
both. In an interview he asserted, “I like jazz 
for the principle of what jazz is: a flight of 
musical fantasy within structure. I’m trying 
to do the same thing verbally: take off on a 
theme...” 

Nordine’s poetry found a use in radio 
voice-overs that he did for commercial 
clients, for example, he recited poems he had 
composed for paint colors of the Fuller Paint 
Company. He was so successful at this that 
in 1966 he released a record album titled 
“Colors,” comprised of odes to 34 colors 
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which included his work for Fuller. 

Born in Iowa in 1920 to Swedish immi- 
grant parents, Ken attended the University of 
Chicago where he was exposed to broadcast- 
ing in 1938 through a job at Chicago’s 
WBEZ, where he had a mundane position 
running a mimeograph machine. Tiring of 
that, he moved to radio announcing jobs in 
Florida and Michigan but returned to 
Chicago radio at station WBBM, where, be- 
cause of his excellent voice, he became much 
in demand for commercials but more notably 
hosted a poetry and music radio show. His 
record albums “Word Jazz” and “Son of 
Word Jazz” combined his two loves, and 
proved so successful that in the 1960s he 
hosted his own “Word Jazz” radio show on 
WBBM. From the 1970s until recently he 
was the voice of numerous radio and TV 
commercials, which made him quite wealthy, 
and he had a run on National Public Radio. 

Jerry Garcia of the Grateful Dead was a 
fan of Nordine’s poetry and in the early 
1990s Nordine became associated with the 
band. He recorded “Devout Catalyst” (1992), 
a series of poems, with the Dead as musical 
backup. At about the same time he broadcast 
and recorded for YouTube from his home 
studio in Chicago, using a computer to add 
visuals to his poetry. 

His obituary in the Chicago Tribune ob- 
served, “he was one of the few people in the 
history of radio to use the medium to its 
fullest potential, rather than as a forum for 
blather, confrontation, inanities and noisy 
nonsense. “ 

Nordine’s wife Beryl, a radio and film ac- 
tress, predeceased him. He is survived by two 
sons and numerous grandchildren. 

You. (can ehear his. work , -at 
www.wordjazz.com. 


CHRISTINE MCGUIRE (1926-2018) 

If you had a radio in the 1950s or 60s you 
would have heard the McGuire Sisters. 
Christine was part of this trio along with her 
siblings Dorothy and Phyllis. Only Phyllis, 
the youngest, is still living. The sisters grew 
up in a strict Protestant household in Miamis- 
burg, Ohio where their mother, Lillie, was a 
minister of the First Church of God while 
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their father was a steelworker. Although Lil- 
lie encouraged her daughters’ singing she 
would not let them listen to secular music but 
encouraged them to perform at weddings, fu- 
nerals and revival meetings. When they 
began their public performances in 1935, 
Phyllis was only four years old. By the late 
1940s, when the sisters were well into their 
teens, they appeared before veterans’ groups, 
benefits and various secular events. By then 
they had ventured into the pop music reper- 
toire. Local bandleaders and radio stations in 
Ohio discovered them and they became in 
demand, in part because of their unusual 
three-part harmony. 

In 1952 the sisters decided to hit the big 
time in New York and approached Arthur 
Godfrey’s television show, “The Talent 
Scouts.” They missed seeing him but were 
snagged by Kate Smith who put them on her 
radio show for two months. Making record- 
ings to go with their appearances, they had 
their first Top Ten hit with “Goodnight 
Sweetheart, Goodnight.” The next year they 
made the charts with “Muskrat Ramble.” 
Their biggest hit ever, “Sincerely,” was in 
fact originally performed by the Moonglows. 
It was released in 1954 and spent ten weeks 
at No. 1 on Billboard’s pop chart. A later 
record of that year, “Something’s Gotta 
Give” also made the popular charts. Their ca- 
reers maxed out in the 1950s when each was 
making over | million dollars a year. Life 
was sweet; their signature tune was “Sugar- 
time,” which begins with the lines “Sugar in 
the morning, sugar in the evening, sugar at 
suppertime.” 

But tastes change, and their moment of 
greatness flickered in the age of Rock ‘n’ 
Roll. Their final performance together as a 
group was in 1968, on the “Ed Sullivan 
Show.” In total they had nine songs on the 
Billboard Top 20. The group broke up, say- 
ing that Christine and Dorothy needed to 
spend more time with their families. Another 
factor, not publicly stated, was Phyllis’s re- 
puted longtime affair with Sam Giancana, 
crime boss of the notorious “Chicago Outfit.” 
An apocryphal story is that they met in 1960 
when she had run up a large gambling debt at 
his casino in Las Vegas , which he forgave. 
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The sisters returned to concertizing in Las 
Vegas in 1986, and performed at the 1989 
presidential inauguration of George H. W. 
Bush, then continued to make some appear- 
ances until as recently as 2004. Christine ev- 
idently liked getting married; she was mar- 
ried five times with the first four unions end- 
ing in divorce. She leaves a son, as well as 
numerous grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. Her sister Phyllis lives in Las Vegas 
and New York. Dorothy died in 2012. 


LADY TRUMPINGTON (1922-2018) 

Lady Trumpington was originally known 
as Jean-Alys Campbell Harris and it was 
under this name that she worked at England’s 
famed Bletchley Park during World War IL. 
It was the mission of the team assembled 
there to decipher overheard Nazi wireless 
communications. Although not a major code 
breaker herself, Harris helped by typing out 
messages obtained by eavesdropping on the 
German Navy. Activities of the Bletchley 
Park workers were kept secret for decades 
following the war but became known more 
recently with the appearance of such films as 
Enigma (2001) and The Imitation Game 
(2014), which details how Alan Turing 
cracked the German’s Enigma Code. What 
is remarkable is the number of female work- 
ers employed—8,000, about 75% of the 
work force. Just prior to her death in Novem- 
ber 2018, Harris was one of a group of 
Bletchley Park veterans awarded France’s 
highest honor, the Legion d’Honneur, for 
their contributions to the liberation of that 
country. She received the medal in a cere- 
mony at home and remarked “While this 
award recognized my time at Bletchley, I still 
find it difficult to discuss my time there, as 
we were taught to never talk about it. 
“Throughout the latter decades of her long 
life, this 6-foot tall woman became known 
not only as a code breaker but also as a trou- 
ble maker. She fought to obtain recognition 
for the women who served the Allied cause 
in World War II, imploring the House of 
Lords in 2011 “Is it too late to put right this 
wrong?” 

Jean-Alys Campbell Harris was born into 
an English-American upper-class family in 
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1922. Her father was Major Arthur Campbell 
Harris, who had served as an aide to the 
Viceroy of India. His wife was an American, 
Doris Robson, an heiress to a Chicago-based 
paint factory. Her fortune was lost in the 
great depression. When Jean-Alys turned 18 
her father arranged an interview for her at 
Bletchley Park, which is 50 miles northwest 
of London. She was quickly hired as she 
could speak French, German and Italian. 
After the war she lived in New York where 
she met her future husband, Alan Barker, a 
schoolmaster at England’s famed Eton 
boarding school. The couple returned to the 
U.K. and had a son. 

In 1980 Campbell Harris was appointed to 
the House of Lords where she assumed the 
title Lady Trumpington, a name taken froma 
village just outside of Cambridge where she 
lived. She held a series of government posts 
from 1985 to 1997, leaving her last position 
at age 75. However, she continued to serve in 
the House of Lords until she was 95. In a de- 
bate with a Conservative defense secretary, 
Lord King, she became so annoyed when he 
made a deprecating statement about her age 
that she made a gesture toward him using two 
fingers—the English equivalent of using the 
middle finger. Describing the incident, she 
averred, “His family say he is famous now.” 

A son survives both Jean-Alys and her 
husband. 


DAN INGRAM (1934-2018) 

Dan Ingram, a major force in rock ‘n’ roll 
broadcasting in the New York City area for 
around 40 years was famously a wise guy. 
He showed a particular irreverence toward 
his material, once messing up the title of 
Elton John’s hit song “Someone Saved my 
Life Tonight” so that it morphed into “Some- 
one Shaved My Wife Tonight.” Herb 
Alpert’s group, the Tijuana Brass became in 
Ingram’s lingo “the Teeny Weeny Brass.” In- 
gram addressed his fans as “Kemosabe,” a 
name familiar to all Lone Ranger fans as 
Tonto’s way of addressing the masked rider. 
It isn’t known whether Alpert subscribed to 
the widely held theory that the words are de- 
rived from the Spanish “quien no sabe,” 
meaning “he who doesn’t understand.” This 
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would be in keeping with the disdain he re- 
served for himself, referring to his show as 
“Ingram mess” or “Ingram travesty.” 

Ingram’s musical roots go back to his fam- 
ily. He was born in 1934 in Oceanside, New 
York, a small town on Long Island. His fa- 
ther played sax and flute in big bands and his 
mother was a cellist who played in a chamber 
music group. Their son Dan loved radio from 
an early age and attended live studio broad- 
casts in Manhattan. At age 13 he entered a 
DJ contest on a radio show and lost. In an in- 
terview he gave in 2002 he mentioned that 
the winner became a carpenter. Before grad- 
uating, he quit Hofstra College, where he had 
worked on their station WHCH, in order to 
pursue a career in radio. Not only did he work 
in New York but went as far afield as Con- 
necticut, Dallas and St. Louis. 

In 1961 Ingram got a major gig in New 
York hosting a rock ‘n’ roll show on WABC- 
AM as it battled WMCA-AM for market 
share of rock enthusiasts. WABC had a stable 
of rock heavies, including Bruce Morrow, 
a/k/a Cousin Brucie. That assignment lasted 
until 1982 when the station became talk 
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War he commanded the radio station at 
Mogadishu, Somalia, was captured by the 
British and interned in a prisoner of war 
camp in India. He reportedly built a re- 
ceiver while imprisoned. Little is known 
about his life after the war. He became in- 
volved in the operation of a Shell gasoline 
station on the outskirts of Rome. Obscurity 
enveloped him and apparently he did not 
engage in any further radio activities. He 
died in 1965 at age 68. His death was 
widely reported in Italian newspapers and 
the saga of the /talia was resurrected. 

The survivors had attempted to dye the 
tent red to make their location more visible 
from the air, using a red liquid dye salvaged 
from the wreckage. The job did not come out 
well—the tent now had red streaks and 
blotches. However, THE RED TENT be- 
came the popular identification for the event. 
It became the title for articles, and a movie. 
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radio. For a while he had some brief radio 
jobs and voice-overs in commercials. In- 
gram’s career was rejuvenated in 1991 when 
he joined WCBS-FM, a strong station featur- 
ing classic rock. Just before he retired in 2002 
he told the New York Times “I’m lucky as 
hell that there’s a place in New York where I 
can peddle my wares... Elderly disc jockeys 
aren’t exactly in great demand around the 
country.” 

Ingram’s life was not without tragedy. 
His first wife Kathleen was killed in a car 
accident. In 2014 he was diagnosed with 
Parkinson’s disease and died in 2018, ap- 
parently after choking on a piece of steak. 
His surviving son Christopher wrote “Hey 
Kemosabe,” a work of fiction based on his 
father. Ingram is survived by 4 other sons, 
and 26 grandchildren. 


Sources: New York Times and Japan 
Times (in translation). Wikipedia, Chicago 
Tribune, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Thanks to Keith Kunde, K8KK, for telling 
me about Christine McGuire. 


The ARI published a number of articles 
chronicling the saga particularly honoring 
Biagi. In 2002 publisher Union Card Edi- 
tions released the book Giuseppe Biagi, 
Eroe Dimenticato (Giuseppe Biagi, Forgot- 
ten Hero) by Rosa Irene Colizzi, whose title 
speaks to the biography. Paramount Stu- 
dios released a film titled The Red Tent in 
2005 which is mainly concerned with the 
politics of the expedition but does portray 
Biagi well. On a number of occasions since, 
museums in Milan and elsewhere in Italy 
have mounted exhibitions portraying the 
event utilizing the actual radios and para- 
phernalia of the ice-bound party. 

Giuseppe Biag! is not likely to be forgot- 
ten in Italy, particularly within the radio 
fraternity. He surely deserves a place in 
Amateur Radio history and a marker 
amongst the heroic operators in the Radio 
Hall of Fame. 
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2019 AWA CONVENTION AGENDA 


NOTE: This agenda is subject to change by convention time. Check the AWA website from 
time to time for updated information. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 13, 2019 4:00-5:15 pm ......Richard Powers: Stromberg-Carlson 
1200 pm Bee Registration Desk Opens Audio 

6:30 Disease: Buffet Dinner Social Hour — Cash Bar : SN ee Buffet Dinner Social Hour — Cash Ber 
7:00 pt eeessccseeee Welcome Buffet Dinner #6:00:'pmeieereess Buffet Dinner & CCA Presentation 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14, 2019 


| 
| 
; 8:00-11:00 pm ....Equipment Contest Check-in 
8:00-10:00 pm ....Moonlight Restorations Seminar — 
| 


9:00 AM...:sesesees00- Registration Desk Opens hosted by Robert Lozier 
9:15-10:30 am ....Joe Knight: First Audio Vacuum Tubes } 19:00 PM.........- Movie: Gunga Din 
205 and 212D 
10:45 am- : FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 2019 
TOC DMS SL eS Steve Rowell: Mcintosh Amplifier S:00'am SRR, Equipment Contest — Last-minute 
Development : Check-in 
» 12:00-1:00 pm........Lunch Break SOU ai see ae Equipment Contest Judging 
| 1:00-2:45 pm......Bill Burns: London to Bombay 2 9:00 AM..e.ssecessees Book Fair Opens 
| Underwater Cables : 9:00-10:30 am ....AWA Members’ Meeting 
3:00-4:45 pm......Dave Bart: London to Bombay 1O:AStare 
Telegraph Construction 12:00: pita: Joe Fell: Ham Radio Activity 
| ee eee Museum Open pal 2500 DIN eee Registration closes 
| 730 Ditech: Social Hour — Cash Bar 12:00-1:00 pm ....Lunch Break 
/ 8:00: OUR oe co rnacens Free Dessert Social 4:00-2:15 pm ......TBD 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 15, 2019 2:30-3:45 OU Merci Bill Tomkiewicz: Audio Kits | 
: 4:00-5:15 pm......Felicia Kreuzer & Joe Knight: 
: 6:00:aM aoa Flea Market opens and remains open ; Pre-1912 and Spark Era Seminar 
continuously. rae 
/ NOTE: Flea Market Vendors must display a Vendor's : see ea able gen con Tiers Biteckalp | 
| Pass. Sales are strictly private transactions. Vendors re- ; 6:00 PpM..........++++. Annual Banquet Social Hour — Cash 
| main responsible for taxes and all legal aspects of these : Bar 
| transachons. Nes ther AWA nor RIT are parties to any of : 7:00 DIN ticatsgerss 2019 AWA Convention Banquet 
| these transactions. followed by Contest viewing 
| 9:00 AM....ressesseees Registration Desk Opens 9:00-11:00 pm ....Auction Preview | 
9:00 ante ee Book Fair Opens 11:00 pm- 
10:00- Sun oeUO GIN eres certs. Contest Pickup 
(TUE) 8) ee a Chris Hausler: Telegraph Conversa- 
tion Demonstration : SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 2019 
10:45 am- : 7:00-8:00 am Auction Preview 
12°00. piigse. aes Eric Wenaas: Deforest Audionand =: | fin 
Amplifier the beginning 8:00 am Auction — until finished 
| 12:00-1: Lunch Break : NOTE: In order to participate in any indoor activities, 
ape eA si be : dinners, and the Auction, you must have registered for the 
12:00 PM.....e.-000 Special Guests Luncheon — all : Convention. Your convention registration includes one 
welcome : auction bidder's card. Additional auction cards are issued 
1:00-2:15 pm......Jim Hunter: Klipsch Speaker : only upon payment of additional registrations. The AWA 
Development : recommends you do not let others use your bidder num- 
wis ber. A bid is a contract under New York law — YOU ARE 
2:30-3:45 pm.......Felicia Kreuzer: Sounds of the RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY CHARGES. There will be a $20.00 
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fee for failure to pay auction charges. No Seller's Payouts 
: until one hour after the end of the Auction. 


2019 OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON, CONTEST COORDINATORS 


The 2019 AWA Annual Convention themes are “Evo- 
lution of the Loudspeaker” and “Audio Brands.” The 
loudspeaker hardly needs introduction to antique radio 
collectors; from the earliest horns borrowed from 
acoustic phonographs to the latest computer modeled 
designs made with exotic materials, speakers have al- 
ways played an important role in electronic communica- 
tions. 

While “Audio Brands” is the other Convention 
theme, it would be extremely difficult (and con- 
tentious) to judge one brand of audio equipment 
against another. Therefore the contest will recognize 
that fidelity and clarity in radio reception have been im- 
portant almost from the start of broadcasting, resulting 
in cyclical improvements in the fidelity of radio and 
audio equipment. Even if one is not an audio enthusi- 
ast, it must be acknowledged that music and program- 
ming broadcast by radio stations has been greatly in- 
fluenced by the sound quality of the receivers available 
to consumers. 


EVOLUTION OF THE LOUDSPEAKER 

While early wireless operators relied on ink 
recorders, headphones, and other indicators to copy 
code, reception of voice and music required devices 
which could clearly and faithfully reproduce sound. 
Headphones initially filled that need, and are still used 
for private listening. Speakers which could produce 
room-filling volume became essential to the growth of 
broadcast radio. Most early radio speakers used 
acoustic horns which were already well-developed for 
phonographs. 

Considerable research and experimentation went 
into producing efficient horn speaker designs and dri- 
vers, but their size, appearance, and narrow frequency 
ranges posed limitations that could not be overcome. 
With tubes that could deliver more audio output, at- 
tention turned to cone speakers which could be 
smaller, more decorative, and have better fidelity. In 
1925, General Electric engineers Edward Rice and 
Chester Kellogg invented the dynamic loudspeaker 
which quickly displaced the earlier types for most pur- 
poses and is still the basis of most loudspeakers in use 
today. 


AUDIO BRANDS 

While much of early radio development focused on 
increasing the distances signals could be heard, the 
broadcasting of voice and music produced a demand 
for higher fidelity and clarity in the reproduced audio. 
This paralleled improved fidelity from phonograph 
records, as tubes and electronics were used for record- 
ing and playback, and better fidelity from theater 
sound systems. By the late 1920s, elaborate radios and 
phonographs were offered with sophisticated speaker 
enclosures and electronics capable of reproducing the 
full range of audio that could be broadcast or recorded 
at that time. 

The economic disruption of the Great Depression 
slowed consumer demand but did not stop technical 
progress in high fidelity. Edwin Howard Armstrong de- 
veloped wide band FM during the 1930s while others 
designed better audio processing and recording equip- 
ment for radio stations and record companies. Stereo 
sound was invented by British engineer Alan Blumlein 
at EMI in 1931 while the forerunners of magnetic 
recording tape and tape recorders were developed in 
Germany by BASF and AEG, respectively. High fidelity — 
radios continued to be available to those who could af- 
ford them. As the economy improved in the late 1930s, 
more manufacturers introduced radios and phono- 
graphs with elaborate speaker systems and more pow- 
erful audio output stages, bringing higher fidelity 
within reach of more households. 

World War II halted the production of most con- 
sumer electronics, but after the return to normalcy, 
high fidelity reappeared in the form of elaborate con- 
soles like the RCA “Berkshire.” FM overcame the ob- — 
struction and indifference it initially encountered, long 
playing records were introduced, and magnetic wire 
and tape recorders were on the horizon. Stereo records 
and phono equipment became available to consumers 
in 1958, and multiplex stereo was added to FM in 
1961. To keep up with a rapidly changing field, audio 
component equipment became popular, permitting 
owners to add or replace individual units of their sys- 
tems as desired. Component audio systems were also 
easy to pack and move, important as mobility oo} 
a new way of life for many Americans. 


EVOLUTION OF THE LOUDSPEAKER CATEGORIES 
(Note that speakers for high fidelity systems are categorized in Audio Brands below.) 


1. Headphones, Adapters, and Headphone Speakers 
A. Headphones. There was considerable competition in the early days of radio to produce hs with 
the greatest sensitivity, lightest weight, and best clarity. 


making it difficult to design them into radio circuits that performed well. Transistor technology and radio de- 
signs advanced rapidly in the late 1950s and 1960s, as better transistors became available. In the late 1960s, 
development of silicon transistors almost immediately obsoleted Germanium types and simplified many design 
problems, setting the stage for today’s “one chip wonders” and software defined radios. This category is open 
to all transistor radios made up to 1968. 

A. Shirt pocket radios 

B. “Lunchbox” portables and transistor table radios 


C. Complex multi-band transistor radios and direction finders 


14. Military Radio 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Since radio's inception, the military has used and developed it for various purposes. Due to needs and condi- 
tions far exceeding those required of civilian equipment, military radio has led the way in many aspects of de- 
sign and application. Numerous military innovations have found their way into civilian equipment. This cate- 
gory is open to military equipment from any country, not just the U.S. 

A. Pre-WW | Military Radio and Signalling Equipment 

B. Military Radio 1919 to 1941 

C. WW II Military Radio 

D. Korean War and Vietnam War Era Military Radio 


. Television 


Even before radio broadcasting began, innovators and inventors began looking at ways to add sight to sound. 

Numerous mechanical scanning and display systems were developed and tested into the 1930s, but develop- 

ments in electronic television in Germany, Britain, and the U.S. soon made it clear that TV's future would be 

electronic, not mechanical. 

A. Mechanical Television: Bring in a scanning disk or mirror screw receiver. It can be original or a modern 
replica. 

B. Electronic Television: This is the category to enter any television receiver or studio equipment. Can be black 
and white or color, factory assembled or kit. - 

International Radio 

Radio developed in other countries along lines which sometimes paralleled developments in the U.S., and other 

times were very different. This category is of particular interest for members from other countries as well as 

U.S. members who collect radios made outside the U.S. 

A. Pre-1945: Any radio or electronic communications artifact made before 1945, from any other country than 
the U.S. 

B. Post-1945: Any radio or electronic communications artifact made from 1945 to 1968 from any other coun- 
try than the U.S. 

Tubes And Semiconductors 

In this category you can display a single tube, transistor, or semiconductor—or entire collections. There should 

be a theme to the display, such as historical significance, technological breakthrough, or a story. 

A. Tubes : 

B. CRTs and image sensing tubes 

C. Early diodes, rectifiers, and transistors (up to 1960) 

D. Later transistors and semiconductors 

Test Equipment 

Tube radios could not operate indefinitely without maintenance. Dealers soon found a secondary business in 

testing and repairing what they sold. From simple meters to test batteries and tube filaments, needs grew to 

include signal generators, set analyzers, multimeters and electronic voltmeters, better tube testers, and even- 

tually sweep generators and oscilloscopes. Following WW II, television spawned a whole new industry as some 

repairs and adjustments required different test equipment than anything used for radios. 

Novelty Radio 

Radios were often made in other forms as novelty items. They may be disguised as toys, furniture, cartoon char- 

acters or other objects. This category is a celebration of these colorful and imaginative sets. 

A. Tube Novelty Radios 

B. Transistor Novelty Radios 

Advertising, Memorabilia, and Dealer Material 

Many radio manufacturers produced advertising signs and posters, brochures, give-away items, and other sales 

material to attract customers to radio stores or departments, and to sell them new radios. They also produced 

literature such as service manuals and sales hints, intended to help dealers attract and keep customers. Any 

vintage advertising, service, and sales material can be entered in this category. 

Open 

This is the category for anything related to vintage radio or the history of communications that doesn't fit into 

any of the others! 


2019 OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON, CONTEST COORDINATORS 


The 2019 AWA Annual Convention themes are “Evo- 
lution of the Loudspeaker” and “Audio Brands.” The 
loudspeaker hardly needs introduction to antique radio 
collectors; from the earliest horns borrowed from 
acoustic phonographs to the latest computer modeled 
designs made with exotic materials, speakers have al- 
ways played an important role in electronic communica- 
tions. 

While “Audio Brands” is the other Convention 
theme, it would be extremely difficult (and con- 
tentious) to judge one brand of audio equipment 
against another. Therefore the contest will recognize 
that fidelity and clarity in radio reception have been im- 
portant almost from the start of broadcasting, resulting 
in cyclical improvements in the fidelity of radio and 
audio equipment. Even if one is not an audio enthusi- 
ast, it must be acknowledged that music and program- 


ming broadcast by radio stations has been greatly in- 


fluenced by the sound quality of the receivers available 
to consumers. 


EVOLUTION OF THE LOUDSPEAKER 

While early wireless operators relied on ink 
recorders, headphones, and other indicators to copy 
code, reception of voice and music required devices 
which could clearly and faithfully reproduce sound. 
Headphones initially filled that need, and are still used 
for private listening. Speakers which could produce 
room-filling volume became essential to the growth of 
broadcast radio. Most early radio speakers used 
acoustic horns which were already well-developed for 
phonographs. 

Considerable research and experimentation went 
into producing efficient horn speaker designs and dri- 
vers, but their size, appearance, and narrow frequency 
ranges posed limitations that could not be overcome. 
With tubes that could deliver more audio output, at- 
tention turned to cone speakers which could be 
smaller, more decorative, and have better fidelity. In 
1925, General Electric engineers Edward Rice and 
Chester Kellogg invented the dynamic loudspeaker 
which quickly displaced the earlier types for most pur- 
poses and is still the basis of most loudspeakers in use 

today. 


AUDIO BRANDS 

While much of early radio development focused on 
increasing the distances signals could be heard, the 
broadcasting of voice and music produced a demand 
for higher fidelity and clarity in the reproduced audio. 
This paralleled improved fidelity from phonograph 
records, as tubes and electronics were used for record- 
ing and playback, and better fidelity from theater 
sound systems. By the late 1920s, elaborate radios and 
phonographs were offered with sophisticated speaker 
enclosures and electronics capable of reproducing the 
full range of audio that could be broadcast or recorded 
at that time. 

The economic disruption of the Great Depression 
slowed consumer demand but did not stop technical 
progress in high fidelity. Edwin Howard Armstrong de- 
veloped wide band FM during the 1930s while others 
designed better audio processing and recording equip- 
ment for radio stations and record companies. Stereo 
sound was invented by British engineer Alan Blumlein 
at EMI in 1931 while the forerunners of magnetic 
recording tape and tape recorders were developed in 
Germany by BASF and AEG, respectively. High fidelity — 
radios continued to be available to those who could af- 
ford them. As the economy improved in the late 1930s, — 
more manufacturers introduced radios and phono- 
graphs with elaborate speaker systems and more pow- 
erful audio output stages, bringing higher fidelity 
within reach of more households. 

World War II halted the production of most con- 
sumer electronics, but after the return to normalcy, 
high fidelity reappeared in the form of elaborate con- 


soles like the RCA “Berkshire.” FM overcame the ob- — 


struction and indifference it initially encountered, long 
playing records were introduced, and magnetic wire _ 
and tape recorders were on the horizon. Stereo records 
and phono equipment became available to consumers 
in 1958, and multiplex stereo was added to FM in 
1961. To keep up with a rapidly changing field, audio 
component equipment became popular, permitting 
owners to add or replace individual units of their sys- 
tems as desired. Component audio systems were also 
easy to pack and move, important as mobility ees oF 
anew yale of life for many Americans. . 


EVOLUTION OF THE LOUDSPEAKER CATEGORIES 
(Note that speakers for high fidelity systems are categorized in Audio Brands below.) 


1. Headphones, Adapters, and Headphone Speakers 
A. Headphones. There was considerable competition in the early days of radio to produce headphones with 
the greatest sensitivity, lightest weight, and best clarity. 


B. Headphone horns and adapters. Some manufacturers made small unpowered accessory horns that ampli- 
fied the sound from a headphone which a radio enthusiast already owned. Adapters based on headphone 
designs were produced to fit the arms of acoustic phonographs, enabling existing phonographs to be used 
as radio speakers. 

. Horn Speakers 

A. Early Permanent Magnet Driver. Most early horn speakers used drivers similar in design to headphones, with 
lightweight diaphragms in a permanent magnet field activated by a coil. 

B. Electromagnetic driver. Most 1920s permanent magnets were soft iron, limiting their field strength. This 
made it difficult to achieve loud volume levels. Manufacturers such as Magnavox and Western Electric built 
more powerful horn speakers with electromagnetic field coils energized by batteries or AC power supplies. 

C. Modern Horns. While most manufacturers switched to cone speakers in the mid-1920s, the greater acoustic 
efficiencies of horns kept them popular for applications where their limited frequency ranges were accept- 
able. Examples include PA speakers and high fidelity horn tweeters. 

. Cone Speakers 

A. Pin Driver. Most early cone speaker drivers used reeds or vanes which were vibrated by high impedance coils. 
Some designs used leverage for mechanical amplification. Decorative cones, bases and housings were de- 
signed to make these speakers attractive additions to the home. Pin driver speakers were also made as bare 
components for installation in radio cabinets and other housings. 

. Electrodynamic. In this form of speaker, a low impedance voice coil is placed in a concentric magnetic gap 
and directly attached to the cone. As permanent magnet materials of sufficient strength were rare and costly 
in the mid-1920s, most of these speakers used field coils. At first, field coils were energized by AC power 
supplies, but engineers soon adapted radio power supplies to provide the field coil voltage as well. Stand- 
alone (housed in cabinets or casings) or un-housed speakers may be entered. 

C. Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speakers. Electrodynamic speakers quickly displaced the earlier types for most 
applications, but their weight and need for a field coil power source posed major obstacles for battery-op- 
erated equipment. Permanent magnet dynamic speakers were made in the 1930s but seldom used due to 
the cost of these magnets. Yet,speaker design evolved as more powerful and concentrated magnets became 
available, such as Alnico in the 1940s and ceramic magnets in the 1960s . 

D. Miscellaneous Speakers. The variety of speakers that have been developed over the years for special pur- 
poses is almost infinite. Horn speakers never completely disappeared, and miniature pin-drive cone speak- 
ers were still being made in the 1930s and 1940s for low power, low cost applications. A major manufac- 
turer of transistor radios switched back to pin driver speakers with compressed powdered iron magnets in 
the late 1950s in response to a cobalt shortage. Numerous shapes, sizes and designs have been produced 
to fit special circumstances. 
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AUDIO BRANDS CATEGORIES 


4. Prewar High Fidelity 


A. High Fidelity Receivers 1925 to 1935. There were efforts in the late 1920s and early 1930s to produce wide 
bandwidth receivers and amplifiers, and elaborate speaker systems. Much of this equipment was costly and 
seldom seen, but some less ostentatious radios and electronic phonographs embodied high fidelity features 
such as variable bandwidth IFs and acoustically designed speaker enclosures. 

B. High Fidelity Receivers 1936 to 1942. As the economy improved, manufacturers such as Philco and 
Stromberg-Carlson added radios with sophisticated speaker enclosures, more powerful output stages, and 
higher bandwidth to their line-ups. From about 1939 on, many radios and radio-phono combos in this cat- 
egory included FM capability. | 

C. Other Prewar High Fidelity Equipment. The 1930s saw considerable development in high fidelity audio 
recording, processing, and broadcast equipment. This category is open to any equipment (besides receivers) 
of the prewar era designed for high fidelity. 

. Post-WW II High Fidelity eat 

A. High Fidelity Consoles. Although the component equipment concept became popular for high fidelity equip- 
ment starting in about 1948, there was still a demand for furniture style radio-phono (some with tape 
recorders or players built in), and radio-phono-TV combos that lasted well into the 1960s. Many high qual- 
ity, highly finished consoles with excellent performance were imported from Europe in the 1950s and early 
1960s. 

B. Monophonic Hi Fi Components. Although stereo had been invented in the 1930s, few people had access to 
stereophonic records or radio broadcasts until the 1950s. Consequently, most high fidelity equipment from 
the 1940s through the mid 1950s was mono. This category is open to tuners, receivers, amplifiers, and re- 
lated components or systems from the mono era. 

C. Tube Stereo Components. With the introduction of FM multiplex, and stereo records and tape, there was a 
strong demand for receivers and amplifiers with two audio channels. Many regard the period when tubes 
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were used in such receivers and amplifiers as the golden era of high fidelity. This category is open to all tube 
stereo high fidelity audio components including receivers, tuners, amplifiers, tape recorders, and turntables. 

D. Solid State Stereo Components. While tube equipment may have been the golden era of high fidelity, most 
designers realized that the key to achieving higher power outputs, wider frequency ranges, and lower dis- 
tortion levels lay with transistors. Early attempts with germanium transistors were perhaps premature, but 
with better silicon transistors, the late 1960s saw tubes rapidly lose favor in new equipment. This category 
includes any solid state stereo components made up to 1980. 

E. Other Postwar High Fidelity Equipment. This category is open to any recording studio and broadcast equip- 
ment made during the postwar era designed for high fidelity. 

6. High Fidelity Speaker Systems 

One of the hardest components in electronics to analyze and model mathematically is the loudspeaker, as its 

electrical, mechanical, and acoustic characteristics interact and vary with frequency, waveform, and power lev- 

els of the applied signals. Nevertheless, numerous researchers over the years have designed speakers and en- 

closures which provide outstanding performance in high fidelity systems. In keeping with this year’s dual 

theme, high fidelity speaker systems of any era are entered in a separate category. 


STANDARD CONTEST CATEGORIES 


7. Passive Receivers and Commercial Spark Transmitters 
Any receiver which uses only passive devices such as a crystal or other type of detector, without active ampli- 
fication, to convert radio energy into intelligent signals. Any transmitter which relies on non-electronic means 
(i.e. no tubes or semiconductors) for operation. 
A. Spark era receivers and receiving equipment 
B. Spark era transmitters and related items 
8. Regenerative and Super-Regenerative Receivers 
These 1910s through 1940s receivers contain at least one stage of amplification in which part of the output is 
fed back to the input in such a way as to add to the original signal and increase its strength, offering tremen- 
dous sensitivity from a single tube or a few tubes. Licensed manufacturers produced a variety of radios based 
on this principle, as did some unlicensed companies. Millions were assembled by do-it-yourselfers. 
9. 1920s TRF, Reflex, and Neutrodyne Receivers . 
Although regenerative receivers provide great economy in their use of tubes and power, they have poor se- 
lectivity and interfere with each other if mis-tuned. The tuned radio frequency, or TRF circuit offers better se- 
lectivity and does not create interference, but requires more tubes so was initially less popular. As more sta- 
tions took to the air, however, TRF became the circuit of choice. The reflex receiver was a variation in which 
the detected audio was passed through one or more of the RF stages for further amplification. Although more 
complex and finicky, reflex circuits reduced tube and power requirements. The Neutrodyne was a refinement 
using carefully adjusted feedback capacitors, or “Neutrodons” to neutralize the internal capacitances of the 
RF tubes, permitting higher gain without adding more stages. 
10. 1920s Superhet Receivers 
The superheterodyne principle was discovered during World War |, but stability and other problems had to be 
overcome before superheterodynes would be ready for the average home. Nevertheless there was consider- 
able hobbyist interest in the circuit which some companies addressed with specially built receivers, parts, and 
kits. 
. Cathedrals and Tombstones of the 1930s and 1940s 
Beginning in the mid-1920s, most radios were large with separate batteries or power supplies, speakers, and 
accessories which filled a table top, or were housed in console cabinets. Some manufacturers recognized the 
need for smaller, self-contained, less ostentatious radios. The first “mantle radios” appeared in 1929, followed 
by the Gothic or cathedral style which became a still-recognized iconic symbol of the early 1930s. Reflecting 
changing tastes, numerous tombstone and flat top style radios were built from the mid 1930s until the early 
1940s. 
12. Radios of The Decades, 1930s to 1970s 
While cathedral and tombstone style radios were popular, manufacturers responded to varying tastes and 
needs, producing consoles, floor radios, horizontal table radios, chairsides, radio-phono combos, clock radios, 
and portables. Radios in this category will organized by decade: 
A. 1930s 
B. 1940s 
C. 1950s 
D. 1960s (up to 1968) 
. Transistor Radios 
The transistor was invented at Bell Labs in 1948 but it wasn’t until late 1954 that the first commercially viable 
shirt pocket transistor radios were available to the public. Early transistors had limited gain and bandwidth, 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


AMATEUR RADIO CATEGORIES 


Amateur Spark : 
This category is for spark era receivers, transmitters, and accessories made or used by amateur radio 
operators. 


Electronic Transmitters and Receivers 

From the outset, amateur radio operators have been builders and tinkerers, contributing to the development 
of electrical and electronic communications. Most hams eventually switched to factory built receivers and trans- 
mitters because it became too complicated to build similar equipment on their own, but the “home-brew” tra- 
dition continues to this day. 

A. “Home-brew" (one-off item from an original design, magazine, or book article by an individual or individ- 
uals) amateur equipment; 

B. Commercially produced vacuum tube or solid state amateur equipment. 

Station Accessories 

Running an amateur station requires for far more than just a receiver and a transmitter. Antennas and tuners, 
sending keys, microphones, clocks, logbooks, QSL cards, handbooks, and numerous other items are necessary. 
This category is open for the display of vintage (1969 or earlier) ham items. 


THE CRAFTSMAN CATEGORIES 
Restoration of Appearance 
The purpose of this category is to display examples of rebuilding or refinishing cabinets which house vintage 
electronic equipment. Entries may be any size or type of equipment and do not need to be operational. A de- 
scription of the work done is an important part of the entry. Entries will be judged on the originality of the ap- 
pearance of the item, including fit and finish of cabinet parts, appearance of chassis and components, and ap- 
pearance of escutcheons, dials, knobs, and other details. 
Restoration of Operation 
This category is for entries where a radio or related piece of equipment is returned to its original performance 
or operating condition in a historically correct manner through the use of new, reproduction or original com- 
ponents. Operation of the item is considered here, rather than its cabinetry or appearance. 
New or Rebuilt 
Many early wireless and radio artifacts have become so scarce, expensive, or both, that it would be unwise to 
experiment with or operate them today. Many parts needed for restoration of early equipment are no longer 
available as radios once considered junkers are now too valuable to dismantle. 

Consequently, restorers have gone to great lengths to conceal modern components inside old ones or to 
make full replicas of old parts. Replicas of tubes, unobtainable complex subassemblies and entire radios have 
been produced. Experimenters have also reproduced vintage radio circuits using modern components so as to 
not jeopardize scarce original parts. This is the category for those who like to rebuild or make new things which 
are antique radio related. 


THE CONTEST AWARDS 


ELLE CRAFTSMAN 


Given in memory of Bruce Elle to a builder of a high quality radio receiver of an old or new type. 


MATLACK TRANSMITTER 


Given for excellence in constructing or restoring transmitting equipment. 


RALPH O. WILLIAMS DISPLAY 


Recognizes the informational value and quality of an exhibit at the Old Time Equipment Contest at the AWA 
Conference. 


THOMPSON BEST OF SHOW 


Awarded in honor of early amateur Eunice Thompson, W1MPP, for the top entry in the Old Time Equipment 
Contest at the annual conference. 


PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


Awarded to the entry that receives the most favorable votes from attendees ang visitors to the contest. All 
entries including displays are eligible for this award. 


SILENT KEYS ” 


record the passing of the following 
AWA member with deep regret. 


ROBERT JAMES PAQUETTE, SR. 


obert James Paquette Sr., known 
R: family, friends and colleagues 
s Bob, passed away at age 88 on 
November 29, 2018 at his home in Mil- 
waukee’s Merrill Park neighborhood, 
where he was born, raised and never left. 
A Memorial Mass was held on Decem- 
ber 5th at St. Rose of Lima Catholic 
Church of Milwaukee. 

Bob was born December 18, 1929, 
attended St. Rose School, and served 
in the Army Air Corps (which be- 
came the U.S. Air Force in 1947). 
During his military service, Bob took 
a variety of radio and math courses 
through the U.S. Armed Forces In- 
stitute, taught basic electricity in Ar- 
mament School, as well as teaching 
an electronics course at Lowry Air 
Force Base. He worked for commer- 
cial sound contractors from 1950 
until 1958, when he founded his own com- 
pany, Select Sound Service, which he suc- 
cessfully operated for the remainder of his 
career. 

Bob had a lifelong interest in electron- 
ics, building crystal radio and telegraph 
projects in grade school, and in 1950 
began collecting microphones and re- 
lated equipment. In 1970, Bob estab- 
lished the Bob Paquette Microphone 
Museum, which occupied the second 


floor of his business and displayed a col- 
lection of over 1000 mikes. It is widely 
regarded as the world’s only microphone 
museum. 

Bob was a founding member of the 
Wisconsin Antique Radio Club and 
joined AWA in 1974, writing articles for 
the OTB and the AWA Review. He also 
authored “The History and Evolution of 


the Microphone,” and was regarded as a 
world-renowned expert on the subject. 
Bob loaned microphones to movie mak- 
ers for films including “Raging Bull,” 
“City Heat” and “Zelig’’ 

Bob is predeceased by a son, and is sur- 
vived by his wife Ruth Mary Paquette, 
five children and their spouses, a daugh- 
ter-in-law, grand-children and great- 
grandchildren. His life was happy and 
well-lived, and he will be missed by many. 


This issue’s submission was prepared by David D. Kaiser, Editor. Please submit all in- 
formation about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, WI1GYR, 
400 Seabury Dr., Apt 4153, Bloomfield, CT 06002-2660, with a copy to David D. Kaiser, 
Editor, 375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610, e-mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 
Silent Key notifications must confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: 
a letter from a family member, a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death 
certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the executor or mail returned by the U.S. 
Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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BY JOHN OKOLOWICZ 


THE STRANGE STORY OF THE 
SHIPS OF MELODY 


he “Melody Sail” may be one of 
ik most ephemeral of radio in- 

ventions ever conceived and it 
has an unusual story to go with it. 

“What the heck is a Melody Sail?” 
you ask. Well, it is a small transducer 
that is mounted to the mast of a minia- 
ture wooden sailing ship which enables 
the sail to act as a loudspeaker. 

And why would anyone ever want to 
do that? Glad you asked. As most of us 
are well-aware, mid-1920s radios were 
often housed in drab coffin-shaped con- 
tainers that required separate stand- 
alone loudspeakers. As these unsightly 
items did nothing to enhance the décor 
of a home, inventive minds were always 
dreaming up new and clever ways to 1m- 
prove this situation. 

At the same time a fascination with 
models of old sailing ships was overtak- 
ing this country. These were primarily 
used as decorative dis- 
play items, although 
some speculators bought 
them for their potential to 
appreciate in value. 

Model making was also 
a popular hobby at that 
time. As public fascina- 
tion with small ships 
grew, hobbyists naturally 
wanted to build them 
from plans, many of 
which appeared in popu- 
lar magazines of the era 
such as Popular Science, 
Popular Mechanics, and 
Science and Invention. 
Spanish galleons, such as 
Columbus’ Santa Maria, 
were especially popular, 


Fig. 1: James E. Sanders 
a/k/a Lewis Edwards, cour- 
tesy of Deborah Moore. 


as were such famous clipper ships as the 
Flying Cloud, and warships like Old 
Ironsides (the USS Constitution). 

Three people played significant roles 
in the unfolding saga of Melody Sail. 
The first two are James E. Sanders, a 
likeable, but cunning shyster, reminis- 
cent of Randall McMurphy (remember 
Jack Nicholson’s character in One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest?), and his el- 
derly, widowed mother, Clara J. Bier- 
bower. The third is Henry G. Brock, a 
rich, well-regarded Philadelphia banker, 
who may have been an inspiration for 
Jay Gatsby’s character in F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s classic 1925 novel.! 

Clara Bierbower spent her early years 
in Illinois married to her first husband, 
James Russell Sanders, with whom she 
had three children, James E., Harriet, 
and Desmond. After her husband’s 1892 
death in a freak work accident, she 
quickly married John W. 
Harris with whom she had 
a son. John, an alcoholic, 
had a spotty employment 
record, and wound up poi- 
soning himself in 1914. 
That same year Clara 
moved to Philadelphia 
where, in 1919, she met 
and married William Bier- 
bower. Together they 
bought a home at 3216 
Baring Street. Sadly, he 
died only four years later, 
leaving her a widow for 
the third time.2> 3 

James E. Sanders, 
Clara’s eldest son, was 
born in Mt. Carmel, I]li- 
nois in 1892 and left home 
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Fig. 2: Clara Bierbower, Science and In- 
vention, April 1927, inside front cover. 


as a young man. Using the alias of 
Lewis Edwards, James committed bur- 
glaries up and down the east coast. 
Caught in Florida in 1922, he was im- 
prisoned, but quickly escaped to his 
mother’s home in Pennsylvania. 

James resumed his previous nefarious 
lifestyle in Philadelphia, becoming the 
head of a small crime syndicate which 
orchestrated the theft of over 200 cars. 
It was a sophisticated scheme in which 
the cars were given false serial numbers 
and forged ownership paperwork, then 
resold out of state. 

Sanders was eventually caught and 
sentenced to four years in the Berks 
County jail in Reading, PA. 

A month into his sentence he made an 
unsuccessful escape attempt and in Sep- 
tember 1922 was re-sentenced to not 
less than 14 years in Eastern State Pen- 
itentiary in Philadelphia.*: >; © 7 

Eastern State Penitentiary (ESP) was 
constructed in 1829. Resembling the 
Bastille, or how we think the Bastille 
may have looked, it was a formidable 
structure with 30-foot-high walls, 10 
feet thick at the base and extending at 
least 10 feet below ground level. Two 
of its most infamous residents were Al 
Capone (1929-30) and Willie Sutton 
(1934-45). 

About nine months after arriving at 
ESP, Sanders, along with five other in- 
mates, organized a brazen escape on 
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July 14, 1923.8,9.10 Posing as a prosper- 
ous merchant, Sanders eventually 
worked his way to Hawaii (at the time a 
U.S. possession) via San Francisco. 
Well-dressed and self-assured, he easily 
won the confidence of businessmen. 
Sanders was in the process of arranging 
an exhibition in Honolulu on behalf of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce when he was recognized by au- 
thorities. He was captured five months 
after his escape and returned to ESP. !1; 12 

While Sanders was still out on the 
lam, Henry G. Brock (1886-1940), a 
prominent young Philadelphia banker, 
made national headlines. He was ar- 
rested for murder in the accidental 
killing of three women by vehicular 
homicide on the night of March 2, 
1923.13, 14 

Lhrees victims swere: struckweby 
Brock’s speeding car as they exited a 
streetcar onto the roadway and Brock 
failed to stop. Brock was arrested as he 
stood by the side of his blood splat- 
tered car, which had crashed into a 
telephone pole a few blocks away. He 
told responding officers that he was not 
the driver of the car and also denied he 
had been drinking. 

Just one month after his arrest, Brock 
voluntarily changed his plea to guilty 
and began serving his 6 to 10 year sen- 
tence at ESP.!5 His quick guilty plea 
has led some historians to question his 
motives and the details of the accident. 
Was someone, other than Brock, the ac- 
tual driver? Did Brock take the blame 
for someone else? 

Henry Brock was assigned to work in 
the prison library. His observation of 
the circumstances of prison life moti- 
vated him to become actively involved 
in the welfare of his fellow inmates. At 
that time prisoners at ESP were allowed 
to work and and save their earnings for 
use after their release, but there was no 
provision available for them to borrow 
money to purchase business equipment 
or supplies. Nor were there many ways 
to sell any goods produced. This led to 
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excessive prisoner idleness, which, in 
turn, fostered problems within the 
prison walls. 

Brock made a proposal to the prison 
warden offering to use his own funds to 
become both purchasing agent and sell- 
ing agent for his fellow prisoners. He 
told the warden that he did not want to 
take any profits for himself and that he 
was willing to assume any potential 
losses. 

Brock’s altruism worked like magic 
and even caught the attention of a 
Philadelphia Inquirer reporter whose 
story went on to say: 

Brock’s activities on behalf of his fel- 
low prisoners have made him a an idol 
among the men and have also served to 
decrease idleness in this institution. 

Prison life has been made a better 
thing for all of them through this oppor- 
tunity to do real worthwhile work, in 
much the same way they would be doing 
it if they were outside, and with the 
chance to accumulate comfortable sums 
for the time after their release. \® 

And the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
also noticed the dramatic improvements 
in prisoner morale: 

Louis A. Edwards (ed: Sanders) has 
70 men working for him. He specializes 
in models of the caravels that carried 
Columbus and his crew to the new 
world. 

Edwards has a shop in the seventh 
block of the penitentiary. It is equipped 
with circular saws, lathes, buffers, and 
other equipment. Sanders paints the 
ship models, giving cunning tints to the 
sails, the high poops and the budging 
sides that suggest the effects of long ex- 
posure to the swells and winds of the 
seven seas. His payroll is approximately 
$1500 per month. 

The purchase of equipment and raw 
materials for the denim garbed artisans 
was financed by Henry G. Brock, soci- 
ety man and former banker...In the last 
2 years Brock has advanced $34,000 to 
fellow convicts.+7 

Sanders’ business became so success- 
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ful that prison space and labor capacity 
were overwhelmed; and officials asked 
Sanders to move some of his operation 
offsite. He gladly obliged by moving 
much of the operation to his mother’s 
3216 Baring Street home. 

The Miniature Ship Models company 
was registered on November 29, 1926 
as a Pennsylvania corporation using the 
Baring Street address. James Sanders 
and Clara J. Bierbower were named co- 
owners and sole corporate officers. !® 
However, they soon moved the opera- 
tion from Clara’s home to a larger fac- 
tory building a few blocks away at 
3818-20-22-24 Baring Street. Adver- 
tisements from April 1927 onward re- 
flect this address. 

Sanders, possibly with the help of 
Brock’s business expertise and money, 
aggressively used full-page ads in mag- 
azines such as Popular Science, Popu- 
lar Mechanics, Science and Invention, 
and Radio News to promote the com- 
pany’s products. The costs of layout, 
design, and advertising space surely 
must have been significant. 

Initially, Miniature Ship Models pro- 
moted just two of their ships: the Santa 
Maria and the Mayflower. From their 
first ad in the December 1926 issue of 
Popular Mechanics and all that fol- 
lowed, they boldly proclaimed them- 
selves to be the “world’s largest 
builders of ship models.” These model 
ships were sold as kits that could be as- 
sembled at home using minimal tools. 
Their ads promised “only a small ham- 
mer was required.” They also sold their 
products fully assembled and painted. 

As their business grew they added 
more ships to the lineup such as the 
Pinta, the USS Constitution, a Spanish 
Galleon, and two styles of Venetian 
merchant boats. 

In April 1926 Science and Invention 
began a monthly model building contest 
awarding a $100 cash prize for the win- 
ning project submitted by a reader. 
Plans for the prize winning project were 
also published in the same issue, serv- 
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Fig. 3: Miniature Ship ad declaring “Wins 
First Prize,”’ Science and Invention, April 
1927, inside front cover. 


ing as a promotional tool. 

Sanders’ Santa Maria was entered in 
the model contest for March 1927. 
Clara was listed as the model builder 
and, as luck would have it, the Santa 
Maria actually became the prize win- 
ner. March’s model building headline 
read: Model entered by Clara J. Bier- 
bower of Philadelphia wins ninth Sci- 
ence and Invention Model Cup—first 
woman to win a cup in the model con- 
test...Mrs. Bierbower has built many 
other interesting models and under- 


stands ship rigging to perfection. An- 
cient vessels are her specialty. Capital- 
izing on this good fortune, the next 
Miniature Ship Models ad appearing in 
Science and Invention included a pic- 
ture of Clara holding her trophy. 

Readers had no idea that Clara was 
actually the co-owner of Miniature Ship 
Models, probably was not the model 
builder, and as far as is known, had no 
particular skill or knowledge about an- 
cient ships or ship model building. Use 
of Clara’s name as a testimonial to 
vouch for the Santa Maria’s ease of as- 
sembly and/or artistic beauty became a 
frequent advertising strategy of Minia- 
ture Ship Models. Most of their ads also 
carried the bold-lettered headline “Wins 
First Prize” to make their products ap- 
pear to be extra special and stick out 
from the crowd. 

Miniature Ship Models also sold the 
Compactcone, a stand-alone radio cone 
speaker. This unit’s advertised features 
included: 

The Compactcone...has two distinct 
sound chambers, one being designed to 
reproduce the high notes and the other 
to carry the low notes...[t is damp 
proof and cannot be affected by 
weather conditions. 

The usual 30" cone, while possessing 
wonderful tone value, occupies so much 
space that it is considered impractical. 
In the Compactcone the diaphragm is a 
full 30" but it is so arranged as to oc- 
cupy a space 14" in diameter. 

For years, a few ambitious companies 
had tried to remake the 
unsightly radio loud- 


A NEW RADIO LOUDSPEAKER 


This Dual Tone Speaker Reproduces the High and Low Notes Perfectly 


BUILD IT YOURSELF FoR $12.50 


The COMPACTCONK is a thirty inch cone speaker, so arranged that it fits into a cabinet fourteen 
inches in diameter and seven inches deep, It has two distinct sound chambers, one being desi: oe 
to —— the high notes and the other to eared the low notes of the tube and the base viol. 

- Sage ako and cannot be affected by weather saditicns 
% e usual thirty inch cone, while possessing wonderful 
fone s value, occupies so much space that it is considered 


In the COMPACTCO. the diaphragm is full thirty 
inches but ng te is so arranged.as to occupy a space but fourteen inches in 


speaker into something 
attractive and worthy of 
being displayed. One of 
the earliest to do so was 
the Radio Lamp Company 
whose product, the Radi- 
alamp, was introduced in 


The ¢ COMPACTCONE may be had in the — pleted form and in 

| knock down kite. In the knock down form we s @ necessary 
urte, cut to fit and ready to assemble, with ful! 
ng. You can put one together in a very short ti 


Write for our free beautifully illustrated catalog 
Miniature Ship Models, Inc. 


t. PM 
3818-20.22.24 24 BARING STREET 


| directions for assem- 


Fig. 4: Compactcone ad, 
Popular Mechanics, Decem- 
ber 1927, p. 164. 
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created such 9 startling sensation as 
this amazing combination loud spexker 
ibrary table amp. 


He 


ih 


RADIOLAMP COMPANY 
Dept. 211 


RADIALAMP = 


cc) 2 LOUD SPEAKER A le a es pare 33. 


Fig. 5: Radialamp ad, Popular Science, No- 
vember 1924, p. 119. 


November 1924 and praehanare! hidden 
in a lamp. 

Another approach put forth by Flo- 
rentine Art Productions’ “Voice From 
the Sky” in 1925 used a elegantly sculp- 
tured horn speaker designed by Louis 
Romanelli!? made in the shape of a 
woman. 

In 1927 Vitalitone introduced a cone 
speaker in a metal rim with a metal em- 
bossed “pirate ship” in the front. Later 
they also added a Santa Maria version 
to their lineup, cashing in on its popu- 
larity. Frankly, these embossed ships 
were so crude, who could possibly tell 
one ship from another? 

Many great inventions have been 
known to have near-simultaneous in- 
ventors. Alexander Graham Bell had a 
competitor for the telephone patent, 
Viadimir Zworkin had _ Philo 
Farnsworth, and Marconi had a rival in 
Nathan Stubblefield. So, it is not sur- 
prising that the model ship loudspeaker 
idea would have simultaneous creators. 

The use of a decorative ship model to 
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RADIO RETAILING, 


“The Voice from the Sky” 


A Loud Speaker of 
Striking Beauty 


Its beauty excelled only by its 
pleasing reception. 


| 


The Most Beautiful 
Speaker on the Market 


With its artistic design and tonal 
qualities it has a double sales 
value and is an attractive piece 
of furniture. 


A Utah Unit is used in the base. 


The overall Height is 24-in., with 
a bell diameter of 12-in. 


Will appeal to the most discrimi- 
nating buyer. 


List Price $30.00 


Write for Further 


iy Design Patented 
information and Discounts 7 


By L. ROMANELLI 


Manufactured by 


Florentine Art Productions, Bis 
838 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


LS 


General Sales Agent 


KABERNA & CO. 


54 W. Lake St., Chicago, HI. 


UEARSEREAS SYS SEU3023 (8 E0590 REAESEERUGE LA AUG NIRUADEAESEUSUERD ES OCU EP TEAD TORU R UREA BEDE TT OEE ESN EGE EMD 
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Fig. 6: Florentine speaker ad, Radi Real 
ing, October 1925, p. 590. 


The New Ship Model VITALITONE 


FAUTY and quality are completely harmonized in this 

iB new ship model VITALITONE loudspeaker. It adds a 
decorative note to your room whether placed on a table 
or hung on the wail. 


The frame and stand, which support a standard size cone, are 
executed in bas relief and finished in antique polychrome coloring. 


The VITALITONE is powerful, responsive, sensitive, and non- 
buzzing. It is adjustable and of sturdy construction and will take 


350 volts power inpur. 
Satisfactory results unqualifiedly guaranteed. * 
[ Price $12.50]} 

Wrete Dept. B for Literature. 


VITALITONE RADIO CORPORATION 
88 University Place - New York 


%& Examined and approved by Rano Baoavcast & 


Fig. 7: Vitalitone speaker ad, Radio Broad- 
cast, January 1927, p. 243. 
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disguise a radio speaker, 
using one of the main 
sails as the actual speaker, 
appeared simultaneously 
in print in three distinct 
places in April 1927, fea- 
tured in two different 
magazine articles and one 
newspaper article. 

“A Ship Model Loud 
Speaker: How a Decora- 
tive Loud Speaker Can Be 
Easily Made,” written by 
James Francis Clemenger, 
appeared in Radio News 
magazine. He used a ship 
obtained from the Minia- 
ture Ship Models com- 
pany (we only know that 
by looking at the photo 
credits) and made no spe- 
cific sales pitch for any of 
their products in the text 
of his article. 

Clemenger takes full 
credit for this idea. Here 
is how he puts it: 

It occurred to the writer 
some weeks ago that it 


“ENSCO”’ 
Wall Type 
Lo of Nea 


“The World’s Finest 
Loud Speaker” 


| Never before in the history of Radio 


has there been a more outstanding 
success. The “Ensco” 3-foot Cone 
has been the wonder of the leading 
Radio Engineers. The faultless 
tone, reproducing perfectly every 
musical frequency, has astonished 
many leading artists. 


Build It Yourself From 
The “ENSCO” Kit 


| The “Ensco” is sold only in kit form. Every 


necessary part is included in the kit. The 
“Ensco” unit, designed and patented by 
Clyde J. Fitch, is the only direct-drive unit 
which satisfactorily operates a 3-foot cone. 
No soldering necessary. Six styles and 
three sizes to choose from, all described 
in the illustrated instruction book, which is 
included with nats, kit. Assembled in less 
than an hour 


sree - $10.00 


With Hardwood Frame $11.00 


See the “ENSCO” at the 
Radio Shows 


The famous “Ensco” is being shown at the 
Radio Shows in New York, Boston and 
Chicago. See our exhibit—look over the 
various Ane e the simple, practical, 
patented “Ensco” Unit. 


At Your Dealer or Direct 
From Us 


Go to your dealer’s store today—hear the 

“Ensco” in competition with any other 
speaker aerordiees of price. To hear it, 
is & buy it 


ENSCO WINS AGAIN! 


mabe HAUSTIVE TESTS OF ALL TYPES OF LOUDSPEAKERS. HERBERT E. 
yore HAS CHOSEN THE xe Puce POOT CONE AS THE IDEAL 


$10 THE ENSCO KIT $10 


Assemble Your Own Big Cone and Save Eighty Percent of the Cost 
All Jastructions for 
Six Different Typen THE ONLY 


A DIRECT-DRIVE 


THE FAMOUS 
ENSCO UNIT— 
THE HEART OF 


or 
THE ENSCO CONE & 

S EN osnec Y 

" Sco UNIT wh CONES 


SOLD ontagr 3 MO! 
ments SOPOT ne ata Sa ma 
jse Gem a Fomote: 
ENDO: 
Meee iS eee Rae 
ively by 
ENGINEERS’ "SERVICE, ¢ COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


lage Free Ohba arenes 
The vtasdard Enseo kit iy $19, Ensto Kit Wp sewer ee 


MAIL ORDER TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
pot ee SERVICE COMPANY 
SruRcH STREET, LE it FORE N. 


7 conn St, Bost Bivd., ovars, m, 


We Pay All ae 
"uf spo : er Shipped €.0.D. 


Send Check, MoncyOrder 


Figs. 8a and 8b: Ensco speaker kit 
ads from Radio World, May 14, 
1927 inside back cover and Sep- 
tember 17, 1927, p. 25. 


would answer was that involv- 
ing the use of some sort of 
speaker unit, so connected to 
one of the sails that it would 
cause the sail to vibrate and set 
the air in motion.” 

Utilizing the principle de- 
vised by Clyde J. Fitch of dri- 
ving a speaking surface along 
the length of the paper fibers, 
through the impulse of a spe- 
cial type of unit, the writer de- 
veloped the sail speaker pic- 


might be a good idea to 
combine the latest of fads 
in household ornaments 
with an efficient repro- 
ducing unit, to afford a 
most pleasing appearance 
with the highest degree of 
satisfactory reproduction. Ship models 
are undoubtedly the rage of the present 
season, as far as interior decorating 
goes. They are to be found in all sizes 
and types, from the tiniest silver 
galleons to huge models of ocean-going 
liners... 

Obviously an ideal thing to do would 
be to incorporate a loud speaker in 
some way in the design of a model ship, 
doing away with the cone or horn, and 
replacing it with a handsome and grace- 
ful miniature vessel. Several ideas sug- 
gested themselves but it soon became 
apparent that the only method which 
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°. , 
Engineers’ Service Co. 
25 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
2 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
73 CORNHILL, BOSTON 
BI BAY STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


tured here. 

Clyde J. Fitch (1900-1995) 
was a young engineer em- 
ployed by the Engineers’ Ser- 
vice Co. (their tradename is 
Ensco) as well as working as a 
writer for Radio News maga- 
zine. Ensco’s speaker driver was de- 
signed and patented by Clyde, (he is 
mentioned in their ads and so is his 
patent number 1,630,119), and it is 
probably the one used by Clemenger. 

A similar but distinct project-based 
article written by Herbert E. Hayden ap- 
peared in the April 2, 1927 issue of 
Radio World magazine. Titled “A Ship 
Model Speaker Adds Beauty and Ro- 
mance to Installation,” Herbert suggests 
using the Ensco unit in the body of the 
ship and makes no mention of using the 
mast or sail. 

By coincidence, James Sanders also 
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had the same idea at about the same 
time. He may have been inspired by one 
of the magazines of that era in which 
experimenters used cone speaker driver 
units either to make larger cone speak- 
ers (i.e. three foot diameter versions), or 
to power unconventional items such as 
Christmas trees or non-standard shapes 
such as hanging rolls. An example is 
Hugo Gernsback’s article titled “The 
Loud Speaking Christmas Tree and 
How to Build It,” appearing in the De- 
cember 1926 issue of Radio News. 

Another source of inspiration may 
have been Clyde J. Fitch’s February 
1927 article in Radio News titled “A 
Three-Foot Roll-Type Speaker.” In this 
project Clyde used an Ensco cone 
speaker driver to power a hanging 
speaker made of thick rolled paper. 

James Sanders used the same unit that 
powered the Compactcone and instead 
of moving a paper cone speaker, he used 
the ship’s main sail and mast to func- 
tion in their place. The Melody Sail was 
thus a natural extension of their existing 
product. Since Miniature Ship Models 
did not manufacture electromechanical 
items, their Compactcone may also have 
used Ensco’s unit. 

The Miniature Ships catalog states 
“The Melody Sail is covered by Ameri- 
can and Canadian patents,” but we can 
not find any patents by Sanders in the 
U.S. He patented his concept in Canada, 
#CA280490. The Canadian application 
was made in July 1927 and was granted 
in May 1928. Figures 9 and 10 show the 
drawings submitted as part of the patent 
application. Another six pages of text 
describe his patent claims. Since most 
of his sales were in the U.S., it is baf- 
fling as to why he would bother with the 
expense of getting a Canadian patent at 
all—especially considering that he was 
behind bars the entire time. 

On April 24, 1927 the Philadelphia 
Inquirer newspaper ran an article about 
Sanders and his creation titled “Loud 
Speaker Built in Little Ship Model.” 
The article described the Melody Sail’s 
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Fig. 9: Canadian patent for Melody Sail 
page I. 
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Fig. 10: Canadian patent for Melody Sail 
page 2. 


design history and function including 
these excerpts: 

With the idea in mind of producing a 
loudspeaker which would be both beau- 
tiful to the eye and ear, J. E. Sanders, a 
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Philadelphian, has developed such a 
practical instrument after many months 
of experimentation. This reproducer is 
known as the ‘Melody Ship.’ It is both 
unique in its design and beautiful in ap- 
pearance. 

The instrument is a miniature ship 
model with a cone type loudspeaker 
cleverly incorporated in the mainsail 
of a barkentine or Spanish Galleon of 
many centuries ago...It bespeaks ad- 
venture. 

The romance of ships and the sea is 
much like the romance of radio. Just as 
the mariners of old never knew what 
they would discover when they sailed 
forth on their voyages of adventure; just 
so the radio listener twirls the dials on 
his set without knowing what he may 
tune in, and then picks up a programme 
hundreds of miles away with the music 
coming from one of the earliest modes 
of travel. That is adventure. 

Notably absent from that article was 
any mention of the fact that James 
Sanders was currently incarcerated in 
Eastern State Penitentiary. 

Due to magazine layout lag times, 
there is no possibility that the alternate 
ship speaker articles in Radio News and 
Radio World could have influenced 
him, as all of these articles appeared 
concurrently. 

The first Melody Sail magazine ads 
appeared in June 1927. Popular Me- 
chanics, Popular Science, and Science 
and Invention all carried full page ads 
for the “Ships of Melody,” as they were 
also referred. Months later, ads ap- 
peared in Radio News, Radio Age, and 
Radio Retailing, among others. 

As with their other products, the 
Ships of Melody were sold as kits or as- 
sembled. Only the Santa Maria, 
Mayflower and Pinta were sold with the 
Melody Sail as an option. The other 
ships, such as the USS Constitution, did 
not have a single sail large enough to 
make a satisfactory speaker. 

Seven ships listed in the table below, 
and shown in the company’s catalog, 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY ss 


MAYFLOWER, 1620 
The Pilgrims’ Vessel 


Build a Ship Model Loudspeaker 


Beautiful Tone Plenty of Volume No Distortion 


SANTA MARIA, 1492 
The Flagship of Cotumbus 


Do you ant  loudspenter tht tx differnt? 


on 
the MELODY 8416 
WIL MOURK, sxod we 
portiave 51282 plus 
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MINIATURESHIP MODELS ,,, 
3818-20-22-24 Baring Street " 

ij Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fig. 11: Melody Ship ad, Popular Science, 
June 1927, pao: 


were the complete product line. The 
Spanish Galleon and two Venetian Mer- 
chantman ships are not shown as being 
available with a Melody Sail. However, 
Buford Chidester, author of Classic 
Cones: Pictorial Reference and Value 
Guide for 1920s Radio Cone Speakers, 
has indicated that they absolutely were 
available with a Melody Sail. In fact, at 
a recent (September 2018) Renningers’ 
Antique Radio Meet, one of Buford’s 
customers requested a reproduction of a 
Melody Sail for his Venetian boat. The 
original was in a deteriorated condition. 

The Melody Sail kit was also sold as 
a separate item and customers were en- 
couraged to modify their own ship mod- 
els to incorporate a Melody Sail. The 
catalog proclaims: 

If you have a ship model and wish to 
attach the Melody Sail and Unit, draw a 
tracing of the center sail on your model 
and send it to us. We will have a sail 
made to fit your model. Full instructions 
come with each Melody Sail. It will take 
only five minutes to place on your 
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ic 
I F you have a ship model and wish to attach the Melody Sail and Unit, draw 

a tracing of the center sail on your model and send it to us. We will have 
a sail made to fit your model. Full instructions come with each Melody Sail 
and Unit. It will take you only five minutes to place on your model. 


Price of Sail and Unit, $9.00 


Fig. 12: Melody Unit description page 31 
from their catalog. 


model. Price of Sail and Unit $9.00. 
The ship fad craze was not lost on At- 
water Kent, another prominent Philadel- 
phia radio manufacturer of that time. In 
August 1927 they ran a colorful ad pic- 
turing their coffin-shaped Model 35 
table radio next to a Spanish Galleon. 
This may have been a subtle reference 
to the Miniature Ship Models’ products. 


Price 
Completed 


Santa Maria 


Mayflower 


La Pinta 


USS Constitution 


Spanish Galleon 


Venetian 
Merchantman (L) 


Venetian 
Merchantman (S) 
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25'H x 10'W x 26"L 


$4.98 $75.00 


$125.00 


$500.00 93°H x 22"W x 43" L 


ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Spanish Gold 


Fig. 13: Atwater Kent radio ad featuring 
Spanish galleon, Literary Digest, August 6, 
1927, back cover. 


The brass medallion on the top of the 
Model 35 cabinet features a similar 
ship. 

February 1928 was the last month that 
any full page ad mentioned the Melody 
Sail. Curiously, there was a small press 
release in the February issue of Science 
and Invention showing a new version of 
their Melody Sail which also included a 


Price 
Melody Ship 
Kit 


30"H x 10"W x 32"L 
30"H x 15'W x 23"L 


30°H x 15"W x 30°L 
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Fig. 14: Medallion on A-K Model 35 cabinet. 


clock in the hull of the ship. Neverthe- 
less, consumer interest in sailing ship 
models remained, and Miniature Ship 
Models continued to run smaller ads 
(approximately 1" high) well into the 
1930s, but these ads mentioned only 
their ship and stage coach models. 


Epilogue 

James Sanders made a successful plea 
for his pardon on January 16, 1929 and 
according to the Reading Times:29, 21, 
22, 23524525 

The case of James E. Sanders...was 
perhaps the most remarkable case ever 
to be presented to the board...and it is 
believed to be without precedent in this 
state...it had the unanimous approval of 
the board of trustees of that prison, and 
granted after he had once escaped and 
had served only a little more than five 
years of a sentence of nearly 30 years. 

Sanders is the genius behind a thriv- 
ing, though small, industry born behind 
the walls of that prison. 

Mr. Heine (his lawyer) said a great 
moral change came over him in 1924 
when he went back to prison after his 
escape to the Hawaiian Islands. 

After Sanders was freed, the history 
of the Miniature Ship Models company 
became quite murky. 

In July 1929 Sanders moved the 
Miniature Ship Model plant to rented 
quarters in the former Perkasie Knitting 
Company in Perkasie, PA under the 
new name of Model Woodworking.2® 
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Six months later that plant was de- 
stroyed by fire. In April 1930 27 
Sanders sold his interest in Miniature 
Ship Models to Benjamin Moore; the 
company continued to operated from 
Perkasie in newly rebuilt quarters well 
into the 1940s.28, 29 


Model Ship and Clock Novelty 


HE popularity of ship models has been 

increasing for the last year or so, and 

one prominent Philadelphia manufac- 
turer combined a loud speaker and ship 
model, which was useful, as well as being 
decorative. This model has further been 
improved by the addition of a clock, which 
is placed in one side of the hull of the boat. 
Many people have found it inconvenient to 
place their speaker in a conspicuous part of 


at 


with clock, is 


The new model ship speaker 
shown in the above photo. aph. These clocks 
are available in one or eight-day movements. 

—Photo Courtesy Miniature Ship Models, 


the room, such as on the mantel, because of 
the fact that the place was already occupied 
by a clock of some sort. This nuisance is 
now obviated by the introduction of the 
clock-ship model loud speaker. These speak- 
ers may be had at various prices, according 
to the size and type of ship. Some of the 
model ships have small electric lights inside 
of the hull and when the room is darkened, 
the port holes emit a glow, which produces 
an extremely artistic and life-like appear- 
ance. The units in the speakers reproduce 
radio programs with fidelity, clearness and 
good volume. 


Fig. 15: Melody Sail plus clock, Science and 
Invention, February 1928, p. 949. 
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It is unclear how much, or if, Clara 
was consulted regarding the sale of the 
Miniature Ship Models company to 
Benjamin Moore, but almost immedi- 
ately thereafter Clara started a compet- 
ing ship model company doing business 
from her home as C. J. Bierbower. Her 
small one column inch advertisements 
ran in Popular Science and Popular Me- 
chanics magazines until about February 
1934. 

Sometime in the 1940s Clara obtained 
a State license to use her home (the orig- 
inal Miniature Ship Models “factory”) 
as well as another nearby property as 
nursing homes, but in 1949 her license 
was not renewed due to code violations. 
She ignored them and continued to op- 
erate. On March 27, 1951 Clara was ar- 
rested by Philadelphia authorities for 
operating unlicensed nursing homes. 
She was subsequently fined, shut down, 
and the elderly residents were moved to 
other facilities.39 Clara died four years 
later at age 88.2! 

In February 1933 James Sanders 
again made headlines. “Former Per- 
kasian Head of Biggest Crime Syndi- 
cate” proclaimed Perkasie’s local 
paper. He and five other bandits were 
convicted of nine counts involving 
holdups and other crimes.3?, 33 

Sanders was given a 7-10 year sen- 
tence in Holmesburg Prison. After serv- 
ing part of this sentence, he managed to 
get released yet again.34 His final years 
are a mystery, but it appears that he 
wound up in California working as a 
locksmith for Yosemite National Park 
and living in obscurity for the last 20 
years of his life. He died there in 1967 
at age 75.35 

Henry Brock was pardoned and re- 
leased on July 2, 1926 after serving three 
years of his six-year sentence. He con- 
tinued to play a major role in seeking to 
improve the lives of prisoners long after 
he was freed. In January 1932 he was 
selected as a member of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary’s Board of 
Trustees.3© Brock died in 1940. 
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AWA ANNUAL AWARD RULES 


In response to member questions and recommendations, the AWA Board of Trustees ap- 
proved and implemented the following revised AWA Award Rules to begin with the 2017 
Awards. In addition to these rules AWA has placed a history of Award winners on the AWA 
website at www.antiquewireless.org. Nominations for all Awards should be submitted to 
Felicia Kreuzer, Awards Coordinator, by email or postal mail at the addresses noted below. 


AWA AWARDS - THE 2017 RULES 


AWA’s program of yearly awards honors achievement by electronic communications writers, 


preservationists, collectors and historians. 


THE HOUCK AWARD - PRESERVATION 

The AWA Houck Award for Preservation, 
named in honor of radio pioneer Harry Houck, 
recognizes the acquisition, preservation, and 
documentation of an outstanding collection of 
electronic communication artifacts by an indi- 
vidual or group. The collection may focus on 
a specific class of device, a particular time 
span, a certain country of origin; or may be 
unlimited in scope. A preference goes to a col- 
lector who makes the collection and/or related 
data base available for research use; likewise, 
aid given to other collectors/researchers is 
considered favorably. 


THE HOUCK AWARD - DOCUMENTATION 

The AWA Houck Award for Documentation 
recognizes quality original research and writing 
on the history or evolution of electronic com- 
munication technology in a published book, 
several articles in the AWA Review or AWA 
Journal or other publically available periodical, 
or long-running website. Preference will be 
given to subjects that have not been covered 
elsewhere. Assembly of a library of significant 
research resources, with that library being avail- 
able to outside users, is considered favorably. 


THE TYNE TUBE AWARD 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of collector-writer Gerald F.J. 
Tyne, for contributions to preserving or docu- 
menting the history of tube technology by an 
individual or group. The writing is nominally 
tube-related, but does not exclude documen- 
tation of early solid-state devices on their re- 
lationship to tube technology. 


THE BRUCE KELLEY-OTB AWARD 

This award goes to the individual who published 
an article in the AWA Journal judged to be the 
most original, historical presentation of the 
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award year. For each year’s award, articles in the 
four issues of the Journal published immediately 
before the Convention will be considered. 


THE J. ALBERT MOORE AWARD 

This award, named in honor of a major con- 
tributor to the Antique Radio Club of America, 
recognizes original writing in the AWA Jour- 
nal on troubleshooting, restoration techniques, 
performance evaluation, and identification 
methods.The time span of this year’s award is 
the same as for the Kelley-OTB Award. 


THE TAYLOR AWARD 

The Taylor Award is given in memory of John 
P. Taylor, TV developer at RCA and editor of 
the RCA Broadcast News, for documentation 
or preservation of the history of television tech- 
nology. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

While AWA members are a natural subject of 
honor by any AWA award, non-member nom- 
inations are welcome; we recognize meritori- 
ous work, no matter the source. Preference nat- 
urally goes to individuals who have not re- 
ceived similar awards previously. A nominee 
not selected for an award in one year auto- 
matically becomes a candidate for that award 
in the next year. An individual receiving one 
of the awards becomes eligible for a re-is- 
suance of that award after five years. 


NOMINATIONS 

Nominations for ALL AWARDS, including 
supporting reasons why the nominee should 
receive the award, may be emailed to the 
Awards Coordinator Felicia Kreuzer at 
Awards.AWA@gmail.com or send by mail to 
Felicia Kreuzer, 1541 Bronson Road, Grand 
Island, New York 14072 no later than July 
Ist. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic com- 
munications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) 


repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat 

automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; 

and (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Mail all ads to: RICHARD 

RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., Sodus, NY 14551-1007 or email to richardransley@ mac.com with a 
copy to David D. Kaiser, Editor, ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


Capacitors — paper in oil (PIO) and very high 
voltage ceramic. Some new, most are used, 
none leaking. PIO caps .5, 1, and 2 uF @ 
330VAC/400VDC or 600VDC $1.00 each; 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 uF @ 600/1000 VDC 
$2.50; .001 - 15 uF (1500V+) quoted on re- 
quest. Shipping extra. Email or call me with 
your needs. Bill Tomkiewicz, Tel. 585-889- 
1208 or email at inter! @rochester.rr.com. 


WANTED — GENERAL 


Hickok 435 Power Supply informa- 
tion/schematic. May be listed as either 
Hickok Teaching Systems or Stark Teaching 
Systems. Marvin Moss, Tel. 770-429-0314, 
email: mmoss@mindspring.com. 
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Sargent radio model 51MK schematic, man- 
ual or any other information. Built by E. M. 
Sargent, Oakland CA around 1938-39. Tom 
Harris, 3989 Bodega Ave., Petaluma, CA 
94952. Tel. 797-364-5222, Fax 706-763- 
3353, e-mail: Pearsrepairs@hotmail.com. 


Wanted: Radar hardware and information 
from the early days (1920-1945) including 
proximity fuze technology. Thank you, Dean 
Faklis, NW2K @arrl.net, PO Box 74, Spring- 
water, NY 14560. 


WANTED — PARTS 


GEAR: Boston G-188 or equivalent 160 tooth 
5 inch diameter spur gear — need 2. Replace- 
ment tuning gear for 1926-27 Stromberg- 
Carlson receivers. David D. Kaiser, 375 
Yarmouth Rd, Rochester, NY 14610. email: 
ddk375@frontiernet.net. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoring An E.H. Scott Full Range High 


Fidelity Receiver (Allwave-23) 
Part 2: E.H. Scott AW-23 Repair of Dial, Tuning Meter, Speaker and IF Alignment 


his article continues the description 

of my restoration of a Scott AW-23 

receiver. Part 1 (AWA Journal, Win- 

ter, 2019) describes restoration of the 

pedestal speaker, chassis wiring and power 
supply. 

Two chassis problems remained to be ad- 
dressed. The plastic dial scale with station 
frequencies had cracked and needed repair 
in order to be re-attached to the tuning 
wheel. It’s possible to purchase a replace- 
ment dial but I decided to reuse the large 
part of the original dial that was still intact. 
My planned method was to sandwich the 
dial scale between strips of clear plastic to 
facilitate attachment to the tuning wheel. 
This proved difficult to achieve as the orig- 
inal dial was very brittle and cracked into 
too many pieces to use when I tried to sal- 
vage it using reinforcement plastic. So I de- 
cided to construct a plastic drum from 4- 
inch diameter acrylic tube and to attach a 
paper scale to that. Fortunately I had 
scanned the original dial before trying to 
use it and used this scan to make replace- 
ment graphics that I could print onto a strip 
for attachment to the acrylic drum. This 
arrangement worked quite well with the 
shadow of the horizontal wire behind the 
dial showing up nicely to indicate fre- 
quency tuned. I will provide a printable file 
and the coordinates of the markings to any- 
one interested in pursuing my method. The 
second problem was that the pointer of the 
tuning indicator meter was broken off. This 
pointer extends out of the mechanism to 
present a shadow on the tuning dial/es- 
cutcheon window to indicate by deflection 
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when a station was in tune. If the tuning in- 
dicator meter were made operative, its 
shadow would show as originally designed. 
For now, I used a non-original meter 
mounted above the dial escutcheon. 

I decided to open the tuning indicator to 
get a better idea of how it worked and to ex- 
plore repair. I had expected this to be a high 
quality meter with a coiled spring return 
mechanism. Instead I discovered a less pre- 
cise mechanism, much like that in radio 
tuning indicators such as the Philco Shad- 
owgraph. These meters use a permanent 
magnet to hold the shaft at a reference point 
and a large coil to cause deflection when 
the signal current (or current derived from 
the signal) alters the magnetic field to rotate 
the shaft away from the reference point. 
These were obviously easier and cheaper to 
manufacture than higher quality meters as 
well as being less delicate and reasonably 
reliable. They may also offer some en- 
hanced deflection for small currents super- 
imposed on a relatively constant back- 
ground current. The Scott AW-23 circuit 
utilizes a tube dedicated to the meter. In 
later radios, Scott abandoned mechanical 
indicators and used eye tubes instead. I 
judged my indicator to be repairable but 
that would involve cutting out an indicating 
mechanism with long pointer from 0.008 
inch thick aluminum sheet, a task beyond 
my current resources. I fashioned a substi- 
tute meter of higher quality using a small 
military surplus 2 ma meter I had on hand, 
mostly to demonstrate that my analysis of 
the circuit was correct. This meter was 
adapted to the set by putting 2000 ohms in 
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series with it and 940 ohms in parallel to 
handle about 4 volts full-scale into 640 
ohms, about 7.8 ma at idle. I’m confident a 
Philco shadow meter could be used and I 
will experiment with that. The relatively 
small number of Scott receivers manufac- 
tured makes finding an original indicator 
unlikely. I learned that the cheaper perma- 
nent magnet indicators had a redeeming 
quirk. They take more current for initial de- 
flection and less incremental current for 
subsequent deflection in the range where 
deflection measures tuning. Thus they are 
better suited than a linear precision meter 
for indicating a signal superimposed on 
background current. I believe that the per- 
manent magnet in the original Scott meter 
could be rotated to bring the needle shadow 
close to the left side of the dial window 
with no station tuned. Upon tuning a sta- 
tion, current in the meter coil would then 
deflect the shadow back to the right. There 
is an adjustable under-chassis resistor in se- 
ries with the coil that could further aid in 
bringing the shadow to a good starting po- 
sition. My improvised meter was adequate 
for tuning indication. For my current 
arrangement, I went to using an oblong 10 
volt dec meter that was better suited to the 
panel I constructed and is described below. 

After playing the set for a while, I won- 
dered if alignment of the IF was still OK. 
This set has an elaborate mechanical band- 
width adjustment system to simultaneously 
vary six capacitors in the four IF trans- 
formers to adjust the bandwidth through a 
range from 16 kHz down to about 2 kHz. I 
noticed pronounced distortion at some po- 
sitions of the bandwidth adjustment, so sus- 
pected the alignment might have gone 
awry. I confirmed this by sweeping a signal 
over the IF frequency and saw that extra 
peaks of the signal occurred away from the 
main passband as the bandwidth control 
was rotated. The alignment procedure in- 
volves aligning for maximum signal at 465 
kHz with the bandwidth control at the most 
narrow position, which was relatively easy 
to perform by sequentially adjusting eight 
capacitors along the IF chain. Once this was 
accomplished, the distortion disappeared 
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and the bandwidth adjustment seemed 
more as expected. The alignment elimi- 
nated the extra response peaks in the swept 
signal. The mechanical linkage associated 
with the bandwidth adjustment decreases 
the capacitance on two of the IF transform- 
ers while increasing capacitance on the 
other two. This has the effect of offsetting 
the tuning of the first and third transformers 
downward in frequency and the second and 
fourth transformers upward in frequency to 
give a broader bandwidth, about 16 kHz at 
maximum. This is probably the most ad- 
vanced scheme used in a home entertain- 
ment radio and was used in the later Scott 
Philharmonic sets as well. Pretty impres- 
sive stuff when you look at the shafts, gears 
and capacitors involved!! 

Another task was to improve the quality 
of the speaker system by addition of high 
frequency speakers. I purchased four inex- 
pensive 8 ohm impedance, 4-inch cone- 
type tweeters for this purpose and con- 
nected them in series to emulate missing 32 
ohm tweeters. I mounted these in an oblong 
cardboard box for testing with all four fac- 
ing forward. The pedestal 12-inch speaker 
has the connection for accommodating this 
arrangement via a 5-prong socket on the 
base of the pedestal frame. I made up a 5- 
prong plug from a tube base and attached 
the four speakers in series with a 2.3 ufd 
polyethylene capacitor across pins 2 and 5 
as shown in the schematic. These speakers 
operated along with the pedestal speaker. I 
left the jumper cable in the position for op- 
erating only the pedestal speaker un- 
changed since my contrived tweeters were 
permanent magnet types which, unlike 
original Scott tweeters, did not have field 
coils. I used an audio oscillator signal fed 
through the phono input to explore the out- 
put for several high frequencies in the audio 
range, judging the output of the combina- 
tion to be good. However, I was unable to 
show that it improved the high frequency 
response by either my old ears or with an 
iPad spectrum analyzer, probably good to 
only 8000 Hz. I leave it for the next owner 
to restore the set with Scott tweeters. 

Since I didn’t have a cabinet for this 
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radio, I decided the easiest way to dress the 
set up was to make a stepped front panel 
similar to the Napier panel that Scott sold 
with these sets. For now this consists of a 
stepped panel that attaches to the front of 
the chassis with a window for the dial. I 
made this out of 1/4 inch high quality ply- 
wood covered with mahogany veneer and 
cross grain matched at the center as Scott 
did on many of these radios. The es- 
cutcheons for Scott radios are unique and 
difficult to acquire. I downloaded the image 
of an escutcheon set from an eBay auction 
and printed them in color. I cut out each one 
and glued the set to the panel. These could 
be replaced with metal originals if avail- 
able. I made a brass dial escutcheon for the 
tuning window from 1/8-inch brass and 
glued a paper “SCOTT” label on it. I made 
the panel high enough to mount the re- 
placement meter above the dial escutcheon. 
It would be a simple matter to level the 
panel to below this meter if the original 
meter is replaced or restored, thereby giv- 
ing the set a more original appearance. This 
chassis could be mounted atop a speaker 
cabinet to enclose the pedestal speaker and 
tweeters. I have left this as a future task, e1- 
ther for me or for the next owner. A photo 
of the restored set is shown in Figure 1. 
Operation of this set is straightforward 
and satisfying. The bandswitching coil as- 
sembly operates smoothly and reception of 
shortwave stations was good without any 
specific alignment other than the work I did 
on the variable IF coils described above. 
The beat frequency oscillator (BFO) is op- 
erative but is activated by holding in a push 
button on the front panel, which precludes 
its use for comfortable listening. I imagine 
that it was incorporated for zero beating and 
not for serious CW reception. It can be used 
for single sideband (SSB) reception, albeit 
inconvenient to use. There is no easily ac- 
cessible way to adjust its frequency during 
listening. Only two Scott home models had 
a BFO, the preceding Model AW-15 and 
the AW-23. It was dropped in the later Phil- 
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Fig. 1. Restored AW-23 with Napier style 
panel, reproduction escutcheons and re- 
placement meter. 


harmonic and Phantom models. Both ease 
of tuning and quality of sound were excel- 
lent for broadcast band reception. 

Playing this radio gave me an inkling of 
what it was like to own a top-quality set 
back in 1935. Keep in mind that the price of 
this radio back then was $217.50, equiva- 
lent to about $4000 in 2018, and would 
have been an exorbitant amount to pay for 
a radio. For comparison, one could have 
purchased a Philco top-of-the-line Model 
116X console for $175 or a 15-tube 680X 
for $275, but most mass produced consoles 
were well under $100. 

This restoration so far has taken my radio 
only part way back to its previous condi- 
tion. The set still needs a more completely 
restored speaker system and panel es- 
cutcheons. A speaker enclosure would also 
help but isn’t necessary to appreciate the 
impressive performance, high-quality con- 
struction and appearance of the set. In com- 
parison to other Scott sets, I would rate the 
AW-23 favorably because it clearly outper- 
forms the earlier models that I have and has 
the essential features of later 30s Scott 
models with the exception of the volume 
range expander. This feature was standard 
with the Philharmonic, and was either an 
optional add-on in 1936 for the 1935 model 
or an integrated feature in the 27-tube 1936 
version of the AW-23 set. 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: dparks999@verizon.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR MAIL REPLY. 


Reconstructing an RCA AR-812 Superhet 


By Dick Parks 

ere in the DC suburbs we get nasty 
1S ie snowstorms. In a long-ago 

column (AWA Journal Winter 
2017, Vol. 57 #3) I wrote up a quixotic pro- 
ject I started during one storm—making a 
superhet out of a Radiola 18 TRF receiver. 
When a second storm struck last year, rea- 
son had not yet returned to its throne. Again 
snowbound, I dug out a salvaged front 
panel from a Radiola “Second Harmonic” 
Superhet from 1924. This was RCA’s first 
production superhet, designed while RCA 
held their patents closely. It is best remem- 
bered for the “catacomb” containing all the 
important parts within a potted assembly, 
preventing any reasonable person from 
ever attempting repairs. All I had was the 
front panel with the oscillator coils and the 
terminal strip for the catacomb, plus all the 
panel parts: both tuning caps, two nice 
rheostats, three phone jack/switches, and an 
after-market voltmeter. I had half an idea to 
reconstruct the RF stages using open con- 
struction and a set of correct 199 tubes, but 
when I saw our cars again buried in snow, 
something snapped. 

Figure 1, the original AR-812, was the 
first production superhet receiver. Arm- 
strong had developed the principle and 
patented it in 1920. The idea was to com- 
bine a strong local oscillator (LO) signal 
(or a harmonic thereof) 
with a weak tuned-in re- 
ceived radio signal and am- 
plify the result. Actually, 
one gets two outputs from 
such a “mixer” circuit - sig- 
nals at both the sum and 
difference of the two input 
signals. Choosing one, this 
intermediate frequency is 
amplified in a series of 
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fixed-gain stages, then the audio compo- 
nent is detected in a normal way. If you 
tune the local oscillator and the selected sta- 
tion frequency by the same amount, the in- 
termediate frequency (IF) will stay the 
same, and you can tune over a whole band 
of stations. Armstrong and others used two 
tuning controls to cover the frequency band 
then in use. In the early days of radio, be- 
fore the introduction of ganged tuning ca- 
pacitors and close-tolerance coils, the prob- 
lem was to make sure that the RF tuning 
and local oscillator tuning move or “track” 
together. This two-tuner practice persisted 
as late as 1932, when E.H. Scott retired the 
dual-tuning Allwave 12 receiver.! 

TRF sets such as the 1920s Atwater- 
Kents needed three or more tuning caps, 
which sometimes were tied together with 
flexible bronze bands; most other manufac- 
turers just gave up and made the radio 
owner tune three separate dials to peak up a 
desired station. So RCA saw no difficulty 
in asking the AR-812 buyer to operate two 
dials, one to pick the desired station, and 
another to move the LO to the correct fre- 
quency. At first, RCA chose 45 kHz as the 
IF, but the input tuning circuitry and the os- 
cillator were adjusted so close to the same 
frequency that this resulted in interference 
between the two tuning controls. RCA’s so- 


Fig. 1: RCA Radiola “Second Harmonic” superhet. 
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lution was to use the second har- 
monic of the oscillator to mix 
with the received signal. Even 
so, the AR-812 had the ability to 
find a station at two points on 
the dials 180 KHz apart, be- 
cause the LO could be set so that 
either the sum or difference fre- 
quency would get through the IF 
amplifiers. Thus, the weaker 
signal is called an “image” sig- 
nal, and it occurs at an “image Ac 
frequency.” 

I had experienced some diffi- 
culty making the oscillator and 
RF tuning capacitor sections 
track each other while doing the Radiola 18 
project, and it set me to wondering how well 
a two-control superhet would work. Here was 
a perfect chance for me to find out. I “hacked” 
the AR-812 panel and made a new chassis for 
a cookbook superhet receiver to mount where 
the catacomb had been. Figure 2 shows how 
it looked as I started this project. 

The two big discs behind the tuning caps 
give vernier tuning for both dials via rubber- 
tired shafts coming through the panel. A 
cute ball joint and spring arrangement 
moves each shaft. The caps themselves 
measured 680 pf each. The hole through the 
panel is where the little voltmeter was 
mounted. As shown, I wrapped masking 
tape around the edges of the panel while 
breadboarding the receiver. I chose 262 
KHz as the IF for this receiver because I had 
262 KHz transformers on hand. | thought 
I'd be able to observe station images all the 
same. We have a strong local here at 1390, 


Fig. 2: Rear view of modified AR-812 panel. 
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Fig. 3: Breadboard AR-&12 schematic. 


and I hoped to be able to tune it in at an RF 
dial setting around 1128. 

After considerable experimentation with 
coil design, I arrived at this circuit (Figure 3). 

Figure 4 shows how the set looks as com- 
pleted. RF tuning is on the left; the two con- 
trols in the center are RF and Audio gain; 
the oscillator tuning dial is on the right. 
Power switch, neon lamp indicator, and a 
phone jack are along the bottom of the 
panel. 


Fig. 4: Breadboard AR-812 receiver front 
view. 


The antenna coil plugs into the octal 
socket on back of the chassis. The oscillator 
coil is a PC-70-OSC item from Antique 
Electronic Supply with its ferrite coil re- 
moved. I was out of junk power transform- 
ers, so the set has a hot chassis but is pro- 
tected with a polarized power plug. The RF 
level meter driver circuit is not shown on 
the schematic because it involves the use of 
klugey solid-state components. But this ac- 
tually helps distinguish the real signal from 
its image. 

Despite its fancy panel, it’s still a bread- 
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Fig. 5: Breadboard AR-812 receiver back 
view. 


board and the wiring is messy underneath. I 
used a pair of NOS IF transformers from 
the parts box, so, just as predicted, some sta- 
tions come in twice on the dial unless one 
tunes carefully. You have to pretend the tun- 
ing dials are ganged together, adjusting each 
one to about the same place on the scale and 
peaking both when you pick up a station. 
Sensitivity is plenty high—with a 20-foot 
wire pinned to the ceiling, there are stations 

_ all over the dials. Selectivity could be better; 
there are losses in the RF stage and its cou- 
pling to the 6BE6 mixer. 

Given its stellar performance and the 
uniqueness of this beautiful and attractive 
project radio, it is interesting to note that it 
brought only $15.50 on eBay. Must have 
been during the well-known “August Radio 
Slowdown...” 

So is there some reason why we now see 
455 KHz as a standard for the IF in a su- 
perhet receiver? In a modern set, with 
ganged tuning and an IF of 455, the image 
frequency for, say, 1390 KHz would be 
(1390-455) = 935 KHz. With its RF tuning 
set at 1390, a station at 935 would be far 
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away from the peak response of the RF 
stage tank, so any resultant signal at 455 
KHz would be attenuated by lots of dBs. 
Furthermore, the choice of 455 for the IF 
and the spacing of US broadcast stations by 
10 KHz means that a station at 930 or 940 
on the dial would create an image at 460 or 
450 KHz, respectively, and the selectivity 
of the IF amplifier will further attenuate the 
image signal. In his laboratory, Armstrong 
found that his superhet invention could be 
made sensitive enough to receive thermal 
noise, while at the same time its selectivity 
would depend on the bandpass of its IF 
chain. By 1934 or so, nearly every produc- 
tion radio offered to the public would be a 
superhet. 

I have been reviewing a group of early 
(1921-1939) OST magazines, looking for 
ideas for future articles. The June and July 
1924 issues have a good two-part article? 
on making superhet tuning condenser sec- 
tions track each other. Back then, some 
hams actually had the talent and the pa- 
tience to disassemble condenser sections 
and shave the plates to get just the right 
alignment of tracking RF and oscillator sec- 
tions! Long winters up there in W1 country. 
They had time to make cabinets for their 
sets, too—but that’s another subject. 


REFERENCES: 


1 E.H. Scott, the Dean of DX, Marvin 
Hobbs, North Frontier, Chicago, 1985, 
page 67. 

2 QST Magazine, Building Superhets That 
Work, Ed. Kruse, ARRL, June-July 
1924. 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY MARK NELSON, television@tv-boxes.com 


TV Antenna Aiming, 1950 


decided you want to get in on this 

booming television racket. Everybody’s 
talking about the programs they’ve seen or 
heard about, and there’s always a crowd of 
passers-by who stop and look at what’s 
showing on the sets in the display windows 
of the department store or radio repair shop. 
You don’t know much about how TV 
works, but you’re certain there’s money to 
be made from something that’s growing so 
fast. The local paper had an article saying 
that something like four times the number 
of TV sets were sold last year as were sold 
in 48. Even with the “freeze” that the FCC 
had put on new stations there were almost 
100 TV broadcasters on the air in the U.S. 
now, double that of a year ago. Everybody 
figured that when that freeze got lifted— 
soon—the whole business would take off 
like one of those jet planes. 


[« early in the year 1950, and you’ve 


Simpson 351 TV Antenna Compass. 


But what to do? How to cash in on that 
tee-vee goldmine, when you don’t know a 
thing about electronics? Besides, an indoor 
job selling the sets, or fixing them, ain’t 
your style. A little drive around town, espe- 
cially in those new neighborhoods that 
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grew up after the War, sparked an idea. 
You could tell who had a TV—the aerial on 
the roof was the giveaway, and the source 
of your inspiration. Every set needed an an- 
tenna, and since you didn’t mind heights 
and were good with your hands, why not in- 
stall those antennas? You’d be made in the 
shade! 

First thing was to get a little info on the 
TV aerial business. The library had some 
books on TV, and their chapters on televi- 
sion basics and especially antennas were 
helpful, once you figured out the lingo. 
Some of those do-it-yourself magazines in 
the drugstore newsstand were more up to 
date, and talked about the problems of TV 
reception, like “snow” and “ghosts.” Lots 
of good hints and kinks in those. Talking to 
friends who had televisions was an eye- 
opener too. Some of them had paid a lot of 
money, on top of the cost of the set, to have 
the antenna installed and aimed right, and 
it sometimes took two or three guys half a 
day to do the job. When you helped that 
buddy of yours, whose antenna had blown 
over in a windstorm, put it back up—that 
was the best education. It was easy enough 
to erect a straight piece of pipe and fasten 
the only-slightly bent antenna to it, but all 
that time spent hollering back and forth be- 
tween you on the roof and your buddy in 
front of the TV as you tried to find the best 
picture? There had to be a better way. 

Radio-Electronics magazine’s October 
1949 issue had a good solution for the one- 
man antenna installer. It was called the 
“Roof-Top Televiser,” and it tackled the 
antenna pointing problem in a modern way. 
Pilot Radio’s TV-37 “Candid T-V” had hit 
the market in the fall of ’48 at less than a 
hundred smackers, lots cheaper than any 
other set. The 3-inch picture was more 
suited to mice than men, but it only weighed 
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Termination box in use. 


about 15 pounds—not a terrible load to lug 
up a ladder onto a roof. Less than a hod of 
bricks, anyway. The magazine article 
showed how to repackage one of these sets 
ina homemade plywood and masonite box, 
so as to shield the screen from sunlight and 
protect the knobs. You could just take this 
customized TV up on the roof and watch the 
picture as you adjusted the antenna—sim- 
plicity itself. Still, for a working stiff trying 
to break into the TV antenna biz, that $100 
entry fee was a problem. 

There were other ways of course—gad- 
gets called “field strength meters” would 
tell you how strong the signal got as you 
moved the antenna, so you could point it 
for biggest signal, which meant minimum 
snow, and best picture. Looking through 
the ads in the electronics magazines turned 
up some likely suspects, like the Transvi- 
sion FSM-1 and Approved Instruments A- 
460. All had nice big meters and were a lot 
smaller than the Roof-Top Televisor, but 
they cost almost as much. The National 
‘“‘Videometer” combined a 7-inch TV with 
a signal strength meter in a good-looking 
metal cabinet but its price tag was $170— 
that’d have to wait until you were making 
some good dough. 

So those expensive solutions were out. 
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* ‘GPERATIG: WRSTROCTIONS FORTY AOTEA COMPASS “< 
~ $. Install antenna in kely positién and connect to receiver. 
bcp ae of GRT vaieo 


ised through insulation 
input fead (usually the contro! Lod Connect grounc 
chp to receiver gromnd return (usually the chawsic). 

3. Attach TV Antenna Gompass to other end of termination 
bos. with 
Compass 
swdich in LO position. 

4. Ture on recemer, tune to weakest station, and adjust 
GONTRAST control for a reading of approximately one- 
third full scale on TV Antenna Compass. 

§. Gennect extension cord between termination box end TV 


Astenna Compass so that readings can be observed at 
artenna location. 


6. Rotate antenna for maximum deflection of TV Antenna 
Compass, placing TV Ant Aatena Gompass switch in Hi 
if antenna locations for 


re wine f Erects 
than the direct signal will be indicated ‘by the TV Antenna. 
Compass when the antenna is rotated. 


\) state in LSA by SIMPSON ELECTRIC CO., chicage, mt 


Instructions on back. 


Something smaller and cheaper had to be 
available, and it turned up in a little ad in 
Radio Maintenance magazine, for a new 
gadget from Simpson Electric that they 
called the TV Antenna Compass. The ad 
said, “Simpson Model 351 is a ruggedly 
built pocket size meter which connects to 
the video input of the cathode ray tube in a 
television receiver. By an extension cord it 
is carried to the antenna site. With a test 
pattern tuned in on the area’s weakest sta- 
tion, the antenna is simply rotated for max- 
imum deflection of the TV Antenna Com- 
pass! Identifies ghosts, too. Much more ac- 
curate than the old-fashioned method—and 
one man does it in one-third the time two 
men used to take! Dealer’s net price only 
$16.35.” Now you’re cooking with gas! 
Once you’d bought a TV Compass, it 
only took a little work to set up a business. 
An extension ladder tall enough for most 
home roofs, a couple of long extension 
cords to reach from the owner’s TV up to 
the antenna, some tools, and an ad in the 
local paper’s “classified” section was all it 
took to get started. Sure, there were some 
kinks to work out, but you’d always been a 
quick learner. Besides, the instructions that 
came with the TV Compass really spelled 
out how to use it, including how to recog- 
nize and deal with those pesky “ghost” sig- 
nals. Simpson even printed a condensed 
version of the instructions on the back of 
the meter. The way people were buying 
TVs, you knew you’d made the right move 
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with the TV Compass—it was your ticket 
to Easy Street. 

Or at least that’s how I imagined the first 
owner of the Simpson 351 I found at a Ham- 
fest came to own and use it. It certainly is a 
clever, and simple, solution to aiming TV 
antennas in the early days of postwar televi- 
sion. Weighing less than two pounds (plus 
the extension cord) and measuring only 
about 4x5x2 inches, it’s quite portable and 
the big meter is easy to read. The tiny “ter- 
mination box” (rectifier) has a needle point 
soldered to the end of an alligator clip, so it 
can pierce the insulation of the wire carrying 
video drive to the CRT of the customer’s 
TV. The rectified video signal comes out as 
DC to the standard AC connectors, allowing 
use of any ordinary extension cord, of al- 
most any length, between the termination 
box and the meter. Grid or cathode CRT 
drive (positive or negative polarity) 1s ac- 
commodated just by reversing the plug. 

A downside of reading the average level 
of the drive to the CRT is that it varies 
greatly with picture content, so the reading 
is only really useful for signal strength with 
a fixed image, such as a test pattern. Since 
test patterns were typically transmitted for 
hours each day in the late ’40s and early 


THE BACK PAGE, continued from page 64 


portable broadcast station ever to have been 
legally operated in the United States. The 
image is dated June 1926 and the pictured 
station was principally designed to broadcast 
aquatic sporting events. Among the events 
covered were the Gold Cup Regatta and boat 
racing events along the Hudson and other 
New York City area waterways. 

The rear cover shows the radio cabinet 
with open doors, revealing the circuitry be- 
hind the operation of the station. There ap- 
pears to be a group of UV-203’s, probably 
used in the final output stages of the trans- 
mitter. A Grebe receiver is in the middle, 
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’50s, this wasn’t a terrible hardship. As the 
decade progressed, less and less airtime 
was given to test patterns, and simple signal 
strength meters like this fell out of favor. 

However, the instruction sheet for the 
model 351 ends with a few sentences that 
gives the meter a longer useful life, albeit in 
a TV service shop. Since the meter reads 
the video level to the CRT, it can be used as 
an indicator (much cheaper and smaller 
than an oscilloscope) for aligning a tuner’s 
RF section. 

Still, I suspect that my TV Antenna Com- 
pass didn’t get used very hard or very long. 
It is in very good physical condition with 
hardly a scratch on its shiny Bakelite case. 
The 200 microamp meter is, alas, open— 
maybe the result of some static electricity 
across those convenient AC prongs that 
connect directly to the meter terminals. Or 
maybe someone plugged that extension 
cord into a wall outlet instead of the termi- 
nation box. However it met its end, it re- 
mains a handsome reminder of a short pe- 
riod in early TV history. 

Please let me know your thoughts and 
suggestions for the TV column. I welcome 
and respond to all correspondence: televi- 
sion@tv-boxes.com. 


and at the bottom of the cabinet is a motor- 
generator set, used to supply the high volt- 
age required for the transmitter and receiver. 
This station operated on 1270 KHZ at a 
power of 100 watts. 

WRMU, along with all other portable 
broadcast stations, was directed to cease op- 
erations by June 30, 1928, per General 
Order No. 30 of the FRC (Federal Radio 
Commission), enacted to help bring order to 
the massive interference in the broadcast 
spectrum. Radio had matured and grown, 
and most communities now had access to 
broadcasts from fixed stations. 
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EDITED BY JOE FELL, W3GMS, EMAIL: JOSEPHFELL@VERIZON.NET 


Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO Party and 
Linc Cundall Memorial CW Contest Results 
and Other “On Air” Event Comments 


By Joe Fell, W3GMS 


season! The Bruce Kelley and Linc 

Cundall events this season were lots of 
fun with a great participation in both 
events. I would like to congratulate our 
winners of these events. For the Bruce Kel- 
ley 1929 event, Andy, KOSM/2 took top 
honors achieving a QSO count of 55 con- 
tacts. For the Linc Cundall event, John, 
N2BE took top honors once again this year 
achieving a total point count of 486. I want 
to especially thank Paul, KOPK who oper- 
ated as W2ICE/0 this year. Paul did a great 
job by working 53 contacts! 

We bring awareness to our events, not 
only on the AWA website and Facebook 
page, but also in Electric Radio. Ray, of 
Electric Radio, continues to publish my 
AWA “On Air” columns. We have a lot of 
radio builders within our ranks and I would 
encourage you to think about writing an ar- 
ticle for ER about one of your builds. In 
doing that, I believe some folks would build 
gear to use in one or more of our “On Air” 
events. 

I am sure, that most of you have noticed, 
that the Amateur Radio “On Air” section of 
the AWA website has been expanded to 
allow not only the score sheets, but it now 
shows station pictures as well as all your 
comments about the event. I want to thank 
our webmaster, Richard Neidich, for im- 
plementing my suggestions about expan- 
sion of website information. With that 
comes a bit more work in preparing the in- 
puts to be placed on the site, but is well 
worth it. If you can submit your comments 


| t continues to be a great AWA “On Air” 
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electronically using Word, that would be a 
big help. This time around, I did lots of re- 
typing and scanning in order to display 
everyone’s comments on the site. A second 
item would really help—when you send a 
jpeg picture, rename the file to include your 
call. That makes it easier to identify the pic- 
ture that goes with the callsign. 

We did have a few issues come up. Be 
aware, if you don’t submit your log on or 
before the submittal deadline date, there is 
a chance that your listing will not be in- 
cluded in the final results. After sending in 
your log electronically, if you do not get 
confirmation from the Event Coordinator, 
then assume it may not have been received! 
If that happens, follow up with the Event 
Coordinator. For those sending in paper 
logs by USPS and wanting confirmation, 
please include an SASE with your mailing 
to the Event Coordinator. If you have a 
computer, please fill in and submit your log 
sheet on your computer, if you’re able to. 
All of the BK logs are cross-checked elec- 
tronically. Paper logs must be retyped by 
the Event Coordinator, which is time-con- 
suming. If you don’t have a computer, keep 
sending in those paper logs. 

The Summer edition of the AWA Journal 
will have a complete set of dates on all four 
of our events starting with the November 
2019 Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO 
Party. 

Looking forward to seeing as many of 
you as possible at the 2019 AWA Confer- 
ence in Rochester. Last year, we reignited 
the Amateur Radio “On Air” forum and it 
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was a big success. The show and tell por- 
tion of the session was very well received. 
If you have a special radio item that you 
use in one of our events, bring it along! 
During our time slot, if you wish to speak 
about your treasured item you can tell the 
crowd all about it! 


Lastly, there are times throughout the 
year, when it would be nice if I had a way to 
disseminate information quickly through an 
email. If you would like to be on that email 
list, then send me your email and I will add 
it to a group listing I would like to create. 

73, Joe, W3GMS 


Report on 2019 Linc Cundall Contest 
January 2 & 3 and January 5 & 6, 2019 


By Tim Walker, WI1GIG 


must start this with a “thank you” to several 

of the OPs that were kind enough to say, 
“Missed you during the contest.”’ The answer 
is simple, I was not there. It is a long story 
that I will make as brief as I can. As some of 
you know, our daughter, her husband and 
dog have been living with us for a couple of 
years and we have shared a mutual goal, to 
regain a place of our own. To that end both 
couples have been actively looking for a new 
abode here in Westport. We needed to down- 
size as our house of 30 years was getting too 
big and too hard to maintain. This spring, 
three condos in the development that we 
liked best came on the market starting serious 
action on our part. We planned to move in the 
fall, but it was January before we did. My ra- 
dios are all moved, but not hooked up yet, so 
end of story. I hope to make the AM QSO 
party in the middle of February! 

On to the Linc Cundall: 28 logs came in, 
and judging from the number of stations 
participating and the reports a good time 
was had by all. Congratulations to John 
Bogarth, N2BE. He set a new record for sta- 
tions worked and for total points! All that 
and he never went on 160. We had 8 stations 
operate 160M this year. On an overall basis 
there were 8 scores above 200 points and 9 
more between 100 and 200. Conditions 
were variable, but these folks certainly took 
advantage of what they found. The tail gun- 
ner was K7JAQ who was not able to work 
any one, but sent in a report anyway. He had 
such a fine time that he will be back next 
year, so look for him. Several logs had to be 
rescored as the OPs had applied the multi- 
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K7JAQ gave this year’s event a good honest 
try, but was unable to load his TCS-13 into 
his dipole. The receiver is a TCS-8. Listen 
for him in next year’s LC event! 


pliers to the stations that they worked, rather 
than to their own station as the directions 
specify. Remember, the multiplier applies 
to the station writing their log. In that way, 
there is a bias towards low power antique 
stations to offset rock crushers that use . 
modern high power rigs. After all, the con- 
test is run by the Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion. One OP has used a BC-375 in the con- 
test though I didn’t see him this year. An- 
other one asked if his home brew receiver 
and transmitter qualified. I told him yes, be- 
cause both are 30s and ’40s designs and use 
metal tubes. Most of the transmitters in the 
Bruce Kelley event are recently built using 
designs, tube types and parts dating to the 
appropriate time period. These rigs are also 
popular in the Cundall as they qualify as 
both low power and antique. 
Tim Walker, W1GIG 
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LINC CUNDALL 2019 SCORECARD 


CALL STATION BANDS TOTAL 
TX Power Rx 160m 80m 40m 


W3GMS_ 1950 TBS-50 25 1938 HQ-120 Ole P04 Ee t0B ir st2 
KOSM/2 1936 42 OSC 3 1924 HB Regen 264 
KBOHXL 1929 Hartley MOPA 25 Mod PAPE MTZ ant hcoe 
W1ZB 1938-6L6,1945 ARC-5 10,50 1940 SX-25 2 

KOPK Mod 20 Mod 9 

NE1S 1934-Tritet 1946 Collins 310B 6&60 RAL-7 


W3FJJ 1944 TCS-12 50 1946 HQ-129X eich Ta 135 


8 

W3BYM 1947-Quad 2E26 HB if) Mod ty as hana Si aS 
NOTT 1949-HB NA 1937-BC-312 De SO eke 
NA 72 


108 
W8KGI  29-MOPA, Millen HRO-50, HRO, depret 105 
90800, CBY52209, BC459 FB7 BC455, BC454, 
& NTX-30 NC200, SX28, 
RME69, NC101X 


W1ZR 1948 Collins 310B1 20 1946-HQ-129X 0 72 0 72 
W8KM _ 1947 Collins 310B1 25 1947 HRO5ST1 0 S2anu.0U 72 
WOVLZ 1947 Utah Jr. & HB 6J5 18& 1940 Simple Superhet 0 42 939 51 
into 6L6 driving TZ20's 60 & HRO Senior 
NV1X 1962 Eico 723 1938 RME 0 30 0 30 
WB7WH G 1942-ARC-5 50 Mod Wesease* '30 
~ 1958 DX-40/ VFI 
W2LID Mod 100 Mod 0 14 2 16 
1940 6L6 XTAL 


KB2PLW/4 OSC iz Mod Dima 0 16 
0 0 0 0 


K7JAQ 1943 TCS-13 20 1943 TCS-8 


Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO Party Results 
By Dave Parker, WB7WHG 


he 35th annual Bruce Kelley Memorial is KOSM, with 55 contacts on all 3 bands. 

1929 QSO Party was held this year on Congratulations Andy! In addition to the 
the second and third weekends of Novem- fabled AWA BK Plaque, Andy will also re- 
ber, with 40 stations submitting logs. We ceive an original copy of “How to Become 
also received 1 SWL log. This year’s winner a Radio Amateur,” First Edition, published 
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by ARRL in 1930! This prize comes from 
an anonymous AWA enthusiast. The TOP 
FIVE stations are KOSM, K4JYS, N2BE, in 
fourth; KBOHXL and W2LB, and in fifth; 
N8YE and W8PU. 

We also had a good showing for the most 
Miles-Per-Watt award, with the winner 
being N3GJ, at 312 MPW—congratula- 
tions, George, on your 7 Watt trans-conti- 
nental contact with VE7SL! 

W2ICE/0, the Bruce Kelley Memorial 
Call, was operated by KOPK Paul, from way 
up north in Minnesota. He pounded away, 
and made 53 contacts from coast-to-coast, 
on 40M, 80M, and, like Andy, he also was 
active on 160 Meters. Thanks, guys! We’re 
wanting to increase our activity on 160, it’s 
a great vintage band. Don’t forget to request 
your special QSL card by sending a QSL 
card of your W2ICE/0 contact, and an 
SASE, to Ed Gable c/o the AWA Museum, 
PO Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 

Conditions weren’t the best this year—40 
Meters seemed to have less activity, at least 
when I was around, but 80 held up well, and 
we had a good increase in the number of 160 
Meter QSOs. We’re still interested in how 
we can get more folks on 160, and we’ll try 
to come up with a way of meeting up there. 

Signal Quality: There were some com- 
ments this year, from participants, regarding 
signal quality. Part of the fun with our 29 
QSO Party is to hear all the unique-sound- 
ing rigs, but I would ask you to think about 
your bandwidth. Yoops, howls, some 


Transmitter 


29 HARTLEY 
29 TNT & HARTLEY 
29 TNT 

28 TPTG & 29 MOPA 


29 & 29 HARTLEY 


District Call 


KK1K 
NE1S 
W1ZB 
WU2D 


N2BE 28 HARTLEY 
NW2K 29 HARTLEY 
W2A0 29 HARTLEY 
W2LB 29 HARTLEY 


29 HARTLEY 
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2018 BRUCE KELLEY MEMORIAL QSO PARTY LOG SUMMARY 


NH 
NY 


NJ 18 30 48 
NY 14 2 16 
NY 1 15 16 
NY 14 28 3 45 


NY 


amount of drifting, etc, are what make us 
unique! Excessive drifting (more than a KC 
or two?), excessively broad signals (more 
than 1 KC wide?), and in particular key 
clicks, can make us a nuisance on the bands. 
Saying that, I don’t think we have much of 
a problem with key clicks, at least. Your 
friends could help you with honest signal 
reports, or maybe even a screen shot of what 
your signal looks like... 

This year, we had 214 contacts logged on 
40M, 628 on 80M, and 69 on 160, for a total 
of 911 QSOs. That is down somewhat from 
last year, but the number of logs received 
was the same. We moved our event up a 
month, this year, to November, to avoid the 
busy December season, and we’re looking 
for help in getting the word out, so more can 
participate in the future. 


This is Gary, W8PU’s beautiful constructed 
80M TNT transmitter which he used in this 
year’s Bruce Kelley event. 


80m 160m Total 
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District Call Transmitter 


W3 W2DGB 29 INT 
N3GJ 29 INT 
N3TE 29 TPTG 
W3BYM 29 INT 
W3FJu 29 HARTLEY 
W3GMS 29 TNT 
WA3DSP 29 HARTLEY 
WA3JJT 28 HARTLEY 


W4 K4JYS 24 MEISSNER 
& 29 HART 
N4GJV 29 HARTLEY 
N4HAY 29 HARTLEY 


W5 KCSU 29 MOPA 
W8KGI 29 MOPA & HARTLEY 


Ws K8KK 29 HARTLEY 


KQHF 29 HARTLEY 

N8YE 29 TPTG 

NI8G 29 HARTLEY 
W8PU 29 TNT & HARTLEY 


w9 NOSE 29 HARTLEY 
WB7WHG/9 29 MOPA 


wo KBOHXL 29 MOPA 
KBOROB 29 HARTLEY 
KEOZ 29 HARTLEY 
KIODB 29 MOPA 
W2ICE/0 29 MOPA 


VE VE3AWA 28 TPTG & TNT 
VE3DCX 29 HARTLEY 
VE7BDQ 29 P-P COLPITTS 
VE7CNF 29 P-P COLPITTS 
VE7SL 29 HARTLEY 


80m 160m Total 


NM 


OH 
OH 
OH 
OH 


Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO Party Soapbox Comments* 


WA3JJT — This was my first BK contest 
after planning to get on for a long time! I fi- 
nally build a Hartley with a #27 tube last 
January, and was pushing it to 11 watts 
input and about 4 watts out. I was also using 
an old code practice key from what looks 
like the 30s. Fortunately, 80 was in good 
shape that first weekend... I was working 
East and also 4 stations in Minnesota. I was 
happy the contest was moved back to No- 
vember and also over 2 weekends because I 
could only get on the first weekend. 

W2AO -— I have been in the event for 
years, and enjoy it immensely. It’s my fa- 
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vorite AWA activity. 

VE3DCX — Sorry couldn’t get time to 
participate more fully... But, at least made 
one into the books! 

KOSM/2 — Top band is the hot band! The 
activity times for 160 worked out well and 
made for a critical mass to keep things ac- 
tive the second weekend. I made 11 QSOs 
there in a couple hours of operating and 
worked everyone I heard, including the 
stretch goal of working VE7SL. 

VE7SL — Looking forward to having an- 
other western signal next year Dave. You 
should do well from the eastern slopes of 
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the Cascades! 

W3FJJ — Lots of fun, conditions OK ex- 
cept another CW contest going, at same 
time, on the first weekend. 

NI8G — Every year I have various opera- 
tors, over to experience running a 1929 
Hartley Oscillator. They have a lot of fun 
and look forward to next year’s event. 

N8YE — I ran a 1925 TPTG with a Type 
10 tube at 10 Watts input, and 4 Watts out- 
put with a Ford buzz coil. 

KBOROB -— I had my usual good time, 
and just love those charming signals from 
the ether. Of special goodness was having 
the new enthusiastic ops on the air. This 
was my 20th year. 

WA3DSP — This is the first time I have 
operated the contest in many years. 

N9SE -— I just learned about the Bruce 
Kelley QSO Party a couple of days prior to 
the second session. I set out at 6:30 a.m. 
Saturday morning headed for the Fort 
Wayne hamfest with a list of parts. I started 
building a 1929 Hartley oscillator at around 
3 p.m. I was rewarded with a nice sounding 
tone and just under 2 watts RF out. I was an- 
swered almost immediately by Dave 
WB7WHG/9. I ended up with 11 contacts. 
I really enjoyed hearing all those bleeps, 
See you all next year. 

W3GMS - I had a blast operating the 
Bruce Kelley Memorial QSO party this 
year! The winds were light, so the signal 
was relatively stable. It was especially good 
to work some stations that have not been on 
the event in years. 
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VE3LYX — When conditions are tuff, I 
pull out my 80M 211 TNT rig. When I did 
this, I found myself at the center of a pile up. 

K8KK — My first QSO resulted in a hor- 
rible signal report, confirmed by hearing my 
own signal in my monitor receiver. Turned 
out to be an intermittent grid capacitor. 
Also, a bad coax connector and a bad rotor 
contact on my tuning capacitor. | was now 
at the receiving end of a small pileup on 80! 
I made contact with N2BE, and made a cou- 
ple more QSOs. 

VE7CNF — I operated a Colpitts push- 
pull transmitter with two type 45 tubes at 
25W input power. A photo is attached. Con- 
ditions were challenging for me, with high 
local QRN, but I managed 10 QSO’s with 
other AWA stations and had a great time. 

W1ZB — It was a lot of fun as usual. Most 
of my contacts were on 80M. 40M was in 
poor condition this year. I heard 2 stations 
on 160M but I don’t have coils for that 
band. 

VE3AWA — Lowest count ever. First 
night it was punk conditions with a back- 
ground of S-9. Second week end pretty 
good. As usual, had fun. 

N2BE -— As always, I very much enjoyed 
participating in this event. Working Steve, 
VE7SL, on-40 Meters. It was extra special 
that we were both running 10 Watt Hart- 
ley’s for our QSO. 


*Comments have been edited for space rea- 
sons. For the full unedited version, please 
refer to the AWA website. 
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Now AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE ON CD 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume 1 (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of the AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, Vol- 
umes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, Volumes 27-29, and Volumes 30-31 are avail- 
able on seven CDs. Price for one CD, $25 US; any two CDs, $43; any four CDs, $80; all 
seven CDs, $140, postpaid in US. Elsewhere, add $5. 


BAO AMIDRIN tecercressiicireccesccccessesetessacstoreeereedttarscccensccissstsesvasteessseccasseciesccsssecescosecessceesneseees 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUE. ........ccsssssssscscscsseseseneseseeeeeees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: http://www.antiquewireless.org/awa-store-order-form.html 


or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make checks out to 
“AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. Contact Stan 
with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 
BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


A.H. Grebe Mobile Maritime Broadcast Station WRMU 


ortable broadcast stations were a short- 

lived but interesting category of broad- 
cast station in the “Wild West” days of 
1920s radio. At first, many smaller cities 
and towns did not yet have their own broad- 
cast stations, so the Department of Com- 
merce created a special “portable” station 
license class to serve these com- 
munities. These portable stations brought 
their equipment to cities that had no local 
radio service and set up temporary broad- 
cast facilities to transmit special events and 


to introduce people to radio. Some radio 
manufacturers, including Grebe, operated 
portable radio stations that traveled from 
town to town promoting the sale of their 
radio sets. The front cover depicts Douglas 
Rigney, General Manager of the A.H. Grebe 
Company, at the microphone of Grebe 
broadcast station WRMU, a state-of-the art 
radiotelephone installation aboard Rigney’s 
47-foot cabin cruiser, the MU-1. This instal- 
lation may have been the only maritime 

(continued on page 56) 
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P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 USA 


Don’t Let Your Membership Expire! 


Since your Journal no longer comes to you in 
an envelope, we have no easy way to enclose 
a membership expiration reminder. But you'll 
find a date code in the form mmddyyyy printed 


along with your address shown at the right. That 
is your membership expiration date, after which 
no issues will be sent unless you renew. So keep 
your eyes peeled and don’t risk a break in your 
membership! See “Dues and Address Changes” 
on p.2 of this issue for contact information. 
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